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Critics  Hit  Lack  of 
Affordable  Housing, 
Predict  Displacement 

City  Releases  Plan 
for  Van  Ness  Ave. 

by  Erik  Schapiro  and  Rob  Waters 

In  a  debate  that  could  have  far-reaching 
impacts  on  the  western  flank  of  the  Tender- 
loin, the  future  of  Van  Ness  Avenue,  one  of 
the  City's  principal  arteries,  is  now  being 
argued  and  fought  over,  spurred  by  a  rash  of 
recent  development  and  the  release  by  the 
City  Planning  Department  of  a  Van  Ness 
Avenue  plan. 

The  planners,  envisioning  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  city's  broadest  street  from  Auto 
Row  to  a  "major  residential  boulevard," 
have  put  forth  a  proposal  to  rezone  large 
sections  of  the  avenue  to  allow  for  high-rise 
office  development  near  the  Market  Street 
intersection  and  a  mix  of  new  mid-rise  office 
and  housing  developments  extending  all  the 
way  to  the  Bay. 

But  critics,  calling  the  plan  "disastrous," 
charge  that  its  implementation  will  encour- 
age demolition  of  existing  affordable  hous- 
ing and  create  a  "Van  Ness  Avenue  for  the 
chic  and  the  wealthy"  that  will  jack  up  land 
values  and  cause  displacement  to  adjacent 
neighborhoods  including  the  Tenderloin. 

The  planners  proposal,  introduced  to  the 
Planning  Commission  at  a  hearing  in  June 
would  create  a  new  design  standard  for 
future  construction  on  Van  Ness  and,  in  an 
effort  to  promote  the  building  of  new 
housing,  would  require  developers  to  devote 
three  times  as  much  space  to  housing  as  to 
offices.  A  prototypical  "Van  Ness  plan" 
development  would  thus  consist  of  a  four-to- 
continued  on  page  12 


Welfare  Families  Fight  to  Get  By 

m 


Barbara  Nunn  and  children:  "They  treated  me  like  I  was  less  than  human." 


by  Pat  Angle 

In  hotels  for  the  homeless  and  shabby 
apartments  in  the  City's  poorest  neigh- 
borhoods more  than  36,000  women,  children 
and  men  live  lives  of  quiet  desperation. 

For  those  who  must  depend  on  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  for  their 
shelter,  food,  clothing  and  other  necessities, 
each  month  is  one  more  battle  for  survival. 

"It's  misery,  it's  hell,"  said  Yvonne  Porche, 
a  black  woman  who  is  divorced  and  the 
mother  of  three.  "I  wake  up  in  the  night 
feeling  like  I'm  doing  hard  time  in  the  white 


man's  jail.  I  get  so  discouraged  sometimes," 
she  added,  tears  in  her  eyes. 
The  stories  AFDC  recipients  in  the  Tender- 
loin tell  are  depressingly  similar,  tales  of 
running  out  of  money  toward  the  end  of  the 
month  and  having  to  scrounge  to  feed  one's 
children,  of  not  being  able  to  buy  shoes  for 
a  child  going  back  to  school,  of  deprivation 
and  the  loss  of  a  sense  of  self-worth. 

"Most  of  the  women  I  meet  would  rather 
scrub  floors  for  minimum  wages  —  if  they 
could  find  a  job  —  than  go  on  AFDC  and  be 
stripped  of  their  dignity,"  said  Laura  Or- 
continued  on  page  4 


Health  Programs,  Disabled  Hit 

Governor  Slashes  State  Budget 

by  Rob  Waters 

Wielding  his  blue  pencil  like  an  axe, 
Governor  George  Deukmejian  acted  in  late 
July  to  make  record  cuts  in  the  State  budget 
passed  by  the  legislature.  The  cuts,  totalling 
nearly  $1.2  biUion,  produced  howls  of 
protest  from  health  workers,  service  provi- 
ders, local  government  officials  and  Demo- 
cratic lawmakers,  who  have  since  attempted 
unsuccessfully  to  restore  some  of  the  cut 
funds. 

Hundreds  of  programs  were  affected  — 
from  MediCal,  which  provides  health  care  to 
the  poor,  to  in-home  supportive  services, 
which  assist  homebound  seniors  and  dis- 
abled, to  programs  for  mentally  retarded 
children. 

The  Governor  cut  more  than  $100  million  in 
state  funding  for  health  programs,  $2  million 
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Gay  Kaplan,  Senior  Center  administrator 

in  support  of  congregate  nutrition  programs 
for  the  elderly,  $15  million  from  programs 


for  handicapped  adults  and  children  and  $41 
million  from  special  education  programs  for 
the  developmentally  disabled,  such  as  spe- 
cial education  programs  for  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled,  such  as  special  trans- 
portation services  that  deliver  handicapped 
children  to  school.  Deukmejian  also  slashed 
funding  for  mental  health  programs,  killed 
slated  pay  raises  for  state  workers,  elimi- 
nated one-fourth  of  the  budget  of  the  Coastal 
Commission  and  chopped  employment  train- 
ing programs  for  youth. 

Calling  the  cuts  "cruel  and  dogmatic," 
Assemblyman  Art  Agnos  (D-SF)  predicted 
that  they  will  do  "some  very  severe  damage 
to  people  who  need  help  the  most."  Agnos 
acknowledged  that  efforts  by  Democrats  to 
override  the  cuts  were  likely  to  fail.  He 
urged  voters  to  "send  a  message"  to  the 
Governor  that  such  cuts  are  unacceptable  by 
defeating  the  Sebastiani  initiative,  the  Re- 
publican-backed reapportionment  bill  that 

continued  on  page  12 
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More  Shows  for  Tenderloin  Artists 


Fresh  from  their  two  week  run  at  Cafe 
Bianco  on  Sutter  Street,  the  Tenderloin 
Artists'  Co-op  will  have  an  exhibit  at  the 
Afro-American  Historical  and  Cultural  Gal- 
lery at  Fort  Mason  (Building  C)  from  Sept. 
1st  until  Sept.  29th.  A  reception  is  planned 
for  Sept.  11th,  a  Sunday,  at  4:00  p.m.  The 
Afro- American  Historical  Society,  excited 
by  the  TAC's  artwork,  plan  a  publicity  blitz. 

In  addition  to  this  there  has  been  discussion 
of  holding  a  special  "San  Francisco  school 
children  meet  the  Artists"  day  for  the  TAC. 

Tenderloin  artists  exhibiting  at  the  show  are 
Andrall  Taylor,  John  A.  Hamilton,  Michael 
Adderly,  Jeanetta  Baker  Sanders  Ife,  and 
John  Bryant. 

Another  show  opens  Sept.  9th  when  the 
Co-op  will  begin  a  2-week  exhibit  at  the  Civic 
Center  Residence  at  44  McAllister  with  a 


poetry  reading  reception  planned  that  day 
from  7  p.m.  till  10  p.m. 


In  October  Tenderloin  artists  will  show  their 
work  at  the  San  Francisco  State  University 
Depot  Gallery  for  the  entire  month. 

In  February  of  1984,  the  Co-op  will  exhibit 
about  45  artworks  at  the  Valencia  Rose  Cafe, 
a  popular  arty  hangout  on  Valencia  Street. 

The  TAC  has  grown  considerably  in  its  three 
short  months  of  existence:  180  new  slides,  a 
new  portfolio  and  eight  new  members.  The 
new  members  are  Miriam  Briscoe,  Grace 
Fitzgerald,  Tom  Herbst,  Mikio  Kondo,  Nick 
Lawless,  Allan  Sperl,  Roman,  and  Darryl 
Ware,  bringing  the  grand  (and  final)  total  up 
to  17  members. 

Other  shows  are  planned  for  the  future. 


Painting  by  Jeannette  Baker  Sanders  Ife 


by  Ellie  Cousineau,  RN 


Q.  Is  getting  a  flu  shot  this  year  really 
necessary?  I  haven't  heard  it's  going  around 
yet.  I'm  72  and  in  good  health.  My  friends 
claim  the  shot  itself  has  made  them  sick! 

A.  Sorry,  but  your  age  alone  makes  you  a 
target  for  the  flu.  The  U.S.  Dept.  of  Public 
Health  urges  all  persons  65  and  older  to  get 
an  influenza  shot  each  year.  "Flu,"  a 
respiratory  virus,  strikes  annually,  some- 
times in  epidemic  numbers.  Best  be  pre- 
pared. Getting  a  flu  shot  once  the  "flu  bug" 
flies  into  the  city  is  TOO  LATE. 

Most  of  us  have  had  the  flu  at  least  once. 
The  usually  sudden  onset  of  aches-all-over, 
fever,  chills,  headache,  scratchy  throat, 
watery  eyes,  and  cough  are  symptoms  we 
recall  without  nostalgia.  If  we're  lucky,  3 
days  to  a  week  of  bedrest,  aspirin,  increased 
fluids,  and  lots  of  moaning  get  us  through  to 


the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  But 
remember:  there  are  a  variety  of  flu  viruses, 
and  just  because  you've  had  the  flu  before, 
or  the  flu  vaccine  before,  it's  no  guarantee 
you  won't  catch  the  flu  again. 

A  person's  ability  to  ride  through  the  flu  is 
affected  not  only  by  age  (the  very  young  and 
those  over  65  don't  fare  as  well)  but  by 
chronic  illness.  If  you  have  heart  or  breath- 
ing problems,  kidney  disease,  diabetes,  or 
heavy  drinking  habits,  you  have  lower 
resistance  to  infections  and  could  die  from 
flu  complications,  namely  pneumonia. 

Flu  vaccine  helps  you  build  antibodies  to 
fight  the  flu  virus.  Getting  a  flu  shot  means 
your  chances  of  getting  influenza  are  slim 
and  that  if  you  DO  get  the  flu,  it  should  be 
relatively  mild. 

About  getting  sick  from  the  shot  itself:  some 
people  DO  experience  mild  fever,  chills,  i 
aches  or  a  sore  arm  for  a  few  days  after 
receiving  the  vaccine,   but  most  people, 
don't.  It's  very  rare  for  any  serious  reaction 
to  occur. 

Which  older  persons  SHOULDN'T  get  a  flu 
shot?  Since  the  vaccine  contains  an  egg 
protein,  persons  allergic  to  eggs  or  down 
feathers  should  not  be  vaccinated  without 
consulting  their  doctors.  Also,  persons  with 
multiple  sclerosis  or  certain  other  neurologi- 
cal illnesses  need  to  discuss  with  the  MD's 
the  advisability  of  getting  a  flu  shot.  The 
same  goes  for  persons  with  cancer,  or  on 
steroids,  or  receiving  radiation  therapy. 


In  addition  to  giving  the  flu  vaccine,  some 
doctors  and  clinics  are  giving  older  folks 
"Pneumovax"  (vaccine)  at  the  same  time  in 
order  to  prevent  one  of  the  serious  compli- 
cations of  the  flu  —  pneumococcal  pneu- 
monia. "Pneumovax"  shouldn't  be  taken 
more  than  once  every  5  years,  so  if  you've 
had  this  vaccine  in  the  past,  tell  your  doctor 
before  you're  vaccinated. 

To  sum  up:  yes,  get  a  flu  shot.  Yes,  flu  will 
be  going  'round,  and  yes,  you  may  get 
slightly  ill  from  the  shot  itself.  But  consider 
the  alternative:  Do  you  really  want  to  take 
chances  with  what  can  easily  become  '  'Killer 
Flu?" 

Flash:  1983  flu  shots  will  be  given  this  fall  in 
the  Tenderloin  at  the  following  locations  on 
these  dates: 

MON  Sept.  26,  10  A.M. 
Congregational  Church  (Post  &  Mason) 
392-7463 

MON  Oct.  3,  10  A.M. 

Downtown  Senior  Center,  465  O'Farrell 
771-7950 

TUES  Oct.  4,  9:30  A.M. 

North  of  Market  Senior  Center,  333  Turk 

885-2274 

Persons  55  or  older  are  eligible. 
There  is  a  $1  charge. 

You  should  notify  your  private  MD  that  you 
are  receiving  the  flu  vaccine,  and  contact 
him/her  with  further  questions  you  might 
have. 
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Now  you  can  be  certain  of  getting  every  issue  of  the 
TENDERLOIN  TIMES.  Never  again  will  you  miss  one  because 
your  neighbors  got  there  first.  To  take  out  an  inexpen- 
sive one-year  subscription,  just  fill  out  the  slip  below 
and  return  it  with  a  check  or  money  order  to  the  TENDER- 
LOIN TIMES,  146  Leavenworth  Street,  San  Francisco,  94102. 
DO  IT  TODAY: 

YES!  I  want  a  one-year  (12  issues) 
subscription  to  the  TENDERLOIN  TIMES 
TIMES.  Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money 
order  for  (  )  $10  regular  or  (  )  $4  senior,  low 
income.  Send  to: 

NAME:.  


ADDRESS:  

ROOM:  CITY/ZIP 
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New  Neighbors 


These  Cambodian  children  and  their  family  just  moved  in  across  the  way  from  photo:  Andrew  Ritchie 
the  Times  office  at  Hospitality  House. 


INshort 


BULKY  BODY,  OLYMPIC  RATES.  The 
$150  a  night  Olympic  Club  Hotel,  proposed 
for  Post  and  Mason  streets,  got  approval 
from  the  Planning  Commission  last  month 
after  agreeing  to  provide  jobs  to  area 
residents.  Some  eyebrows  were  raised  by 
the  granting  of  bonuses  for  extra  bulk 
because  the  hotel  will  have  an  atrium  in  its 
lobby  and  a  "public  space  observation 
deck."  From  its  heights,  TL  residents  will 
have  a  bird's-eye  view  of  their  neighbor- 
hood, if  they  can  recognize  it. 

HEAT  WARS  GO  ON  in  the  courtroom  as 
the  tenants  of  the  A  ran  da  Hotel,  who 
launched  last  winter's  heat  war  are  suing 
landlord  C.B.  Patel  over  the  lack  of  heat  and 
other  poor  conditions  in  the  hotel.  Former 
tenants  or  people  possessing  information  on 
the  hotel  can  contact  Randy  Shaw  at 
474-2164...  Tenants  at  the  Dalt  and  William 
Perm  Hotels  are  making  some  progress  in 
clearing  up  issues  with  management,  speci- 
fically in  terms  of  developing  grievance 
procedures  in  lieu  of  evictions  as  a  means  of 
resolving  landlord/tenant  disputes.  If  a 
grievance  procedure  is  adopted  it  would  be 
the  first  for  any  tenant  group  in  the 
Tenderloin...  The  Tenants  Task  Force  of  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition  has  been 
sponsoring  block  meetings  to  build  for  a  2nd 
annual  Tenderloin  Tenant  Convention  com- 
ing up  in  December.  Watch  for  signs  about 
meetings  in  your  area;  it's  a  good  chance  to 
meet  your  neighbors  and  learn  about  ten- 
ants' rights. 

LEAVING  THEIR  MARK.  The  Public  Lib- 
rary is  sponsoring  its  second  annual  book- 
mark design  contest  for  kids  age  6  to  13. 
Entries  can  be  submitted  from  now  to 
October  14  in  two  age  categories,  6  to  9  and 
10  to  13.  The  winning  entries  from  each 
branch  and  the  main  library  children's  room 
will  be  printed  professionally  and  used  in  the 
library...  Several  kids  from  the  TL  Recre- 
ation Center  just  got  back  from  a  week  at  the 
Boy's  Home  summer  camp.  They  had  a 
great  time,  thanks  to  Supervisor  Louise 


Renne,  who  financed  their  stay...  A  real 
WINner  was  honored  last  month  at  a 
luncheon  for  the  Gray  Panthers.  Win  Cot- 
trell,  who  belongs  to  just  about  every 
organization  one  can  think  of  was  deservedly 
fetted  for  her  years  of  unending  work. 

FOUND  DOG.  Black  female  chihuahua  with 
white  muzzle  found  near  Federal  Building 
August  29.  Call  552-9980  and  ask  for  Carol. 
She's  got  the  pooch. 

ROOM  AT  THE  INN.  The  Aarti  Co-op  Hotel 
has  several  vacancies.  If  you  want  to  live  and 
work  in  a  co-operative  setting,  call  928-9699. 
The  Aarti 's  rooftop  garden  took  third  place 
recently  in  a  city- wide  roof  garden  contest. 
New  campaign  slogan:  A  roof  over  every 
head  and  over  every  roof,  a  garden. 


Scene  from  "The  Rains  Are  Coming." 

THE  RAINS  ARE  COMING  both  on  stage 
and,  say  the  meteorologists,  in  reality.  The 
play  by  that  name,  based  on  the  plight  of 


San  Francisco's  homeless,  has  been  making 
a  run  at  the  Herbst  Theater  to  benefit 
programs  for  the  homeless.  Congratulations 
to  Source  One  Productions,  producers  of  the 
show,  for  a  fine  effort.  Out  on  the  streets, 
the  numbers  of  homeless  seem  to  be  slowly 
rising  again  —  check  out  the  doorways  on 
Golden  Gate  and  Leavenworth  and  the 
bridges  south  of  Market  —  and  the  shelters 
are  full  and  turning  people  away.  At  the  City 
Center  Hotel,  one  of  two  hotels  for  homeless 
families,  problems  continue.  That  building, 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  attention  due  to  its 
poor  conditions,  has  lately  been  the  site  of 
about  one  attempted  lock-out  of  tenants  a 
week,  according  to  Sara  Colm  of  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition...  The  Homeless 
Caucus  is  planning  a  fall  campaign  involving 
a  series  of  demonstrations  and  maybe 
another  Homeless  Hootenany.  "We're  fac- 
ing another  winter  on  the  street,"  says  the 
Caucus'  Terry  Laine.  "But  we  refuse  to 
become  invisible.  We  will  make  our  voices 
heard."  The  Caucus  meets  on  Wednesdays 
at  the  Peter  and  Paul  room  of  St.  Boniface 
for  discussion  and  choir  practice. 

MORE  ELDERFRIENDS  WANTED.  Ten- 
derloin Elderfriends,  the  program  that  links 
up  volunteers  of  all  ages  with  seniors  in  the 
TL,  needs  more  people.  Volunteers  can  be 
regular  visitors  or  can  help  with  one  time 
needs.  For  more  info,  call  Betsy  Lamb 
weekdays  from  10  to  4  at  989-6097...  Free 
dental  exams  will  be  available  for  seniors 
once  a  month  from  Health  Center  V.  Teeth, 
dentures,  gums,  lumps,  lesions,  ulcers  and 
other  oral  problems  can  be  checked  out  for 
free  by  calling  661-4400,  extension  10  and 
making  an  appointment.  And  that's  a 
mouthful...  Speaking  of  free,  Art  in  the 
Park,  San  Francisco's  only  free  outdoor  arts 
fest  returns  to  Golden  Gate  Park  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  October  1  and  2.  More  than  a 
hundred  exhibits  from  the  traditional  to  the 
futuristic  plus  continuous  live  performance 
by  dance  troupes,  theater  companies,  music 
ensembles,  poets  and  puppeteers  and  more 
at  the  Music  Concourse  opposite  De  Young 
Museum.  Runs  from  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
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Families  on  Welfare:  'It's  Misery,  It's  Hell' 


continued  from  page  1 

tega-McElhinny,  who  works  with  AFDC 
mothers  as  service  director  of  the  Bay  Area 
Women's  Resource  Center.  "I've  personally 
seen  guards  (at  the  Department  of  Social 
Services)  talking  to  people  like  they  were 
animals  instead  of  human  beings,"  she 
continued.  "People  who  are  already  humili- 
ated because  they  have  to  apply  for  'charity' 
are  treated  with  disrespect,  as  though  they 
are  liars  trying  to  put  something  over  on  the 
welfare  system." 

The  AFDC  section  of  DSS  is  often  the  scene 
of  poignant  vignettes:  a  woman  in  a  hallway, 
clutching  the  hands  of  two  little  children;  a 
man  raising  his  voice  during  an  interview, 
pleading  for  money  to  buy  some  furniture;  a 
tired-looking  young  woman  who  has  been 
waiting  all  day  with  her  restless  children  to 
see  her  social  worker,  only  to  find  the 
woman  has  left  for  the  day  through  a  back 
door. 

"People  on  AFDC  have  to  deal  every  day 
with  anger  and  frustration,"  Ortega-McEl- 
hinny  said.  "Some  turn  it  inward  and  get 
sick  or  turn  to  drugs  or  alcohol  for  escape.  Or 
they  abuse  their  children,  their  spouses, 
their  friends  and  themselves.  They  let 
themselves  go,  lose  confidence  and  their 
ability  to  communicate.  It's  tragic  to  see  it 
happening  to  people  right  before  your 
eyes.'' 

Beyond  the  loss  of  dignity  at  the  hands  of 
some  AFDC  workers,  there  is  the  constant, 
grinding  struggle  to  get  by  on  the  low 
monthly  AFDC  checks.  Following  a  four 
percent  cost-of-living  increase  in  August, 
the  first  since  1981,  families  living  on  AFDC 
receive  these  amounts  each  month:  $258  for 
a  pregnant  woman,  $424  for  a  family  of  two, 
$526  for  three  persons,  $625  for  a  family  of 
four,  $713  for  five  and  $802  for  a  family  of 
six. 

Additionally,  they  are  given  food  stamps 
each  month,  but  the  amount  of  the  stamps  is 
considerably  less  than  the  $56  a  week  which 
Agriculture  Secretary  John  Block  used  on  a 
much-publicized  shopping  trip  to  demon- 
strate that  a  family  of  four  could  eat  well  and 
nutritiously  on  food  stamp  allotments.  In 
San  Francisco,  for  example,  a  family  with 
four  members  receives  $132  a  month  in  food 
stamps  or  $33  a  week. 

Out  of  their  basic  AFDC  grant,  families  must 
pay  for  rent  and  utilities,  clothing,  shoes, 
necessities  such  as  toilet  paper,  soap  and 
diapers,  transportation  and  everything  else 
they  need. 

With  San  Francisco's  astronomical  rents  — 
which  run  $325  to  $525  for  the  cheapest 
apartments  in  the  poorest  neighborhoods, 
it's  not  surprising  that  many  AFDC  reci- 
pients find  simply  getting  by  an  almost 
impossible  task. 

It  also  explains  why  many  people  on  AFDC 
are  living  either  in  hotels  for  the  homeless  or 
on  the  streets.  Donna  Barling,  22,  is 
expecting  a  baby  in  November.  Before  she 
and  her  husband,  Robin  Merrill,  found 
shelter  in  a  hotel,  they  spent  a  couple  of 
nights  with  nowhere  to  go.  One  night  they 
slept  in  an  alley.  '  'I  had  to  sit  up  all  night  to 
look  out  for  Donna,  because  I  know  how 
these  streets  are,"  Merrill  said.  "And  we're 
sure  not  alone.  A  whole  lot  of  couples  are 
going  through  the  same  thing.  I  stay  awake 
most  nights  worrying  what's  going  to 
happen  to  my  family,"  added  Merrill,  a  cook 
and  carpenter  who  has  been  searching 
unsuccessfully  for  work  for  the  past  year  and 
a  half. 


Timothy  and  Annette  Torske  with  12-  week  old  Jeremy,  photo:  Andrew  Ritchie 


Yvonne  Porche  and  her  children  lived  on  the 
street  for  a  month  before  obtaining  a  room  in 
a  hotel,  and  it  was  a  frightening  experience. 
"I'd  try  to  look  for  a  safe  place  behind 
something  where  no  one  could  find  us 
because  I  was  always  scared  someone  would 
hurt  my  kids,"  she  said. 

Poor  families  in  the  city  are  in  a  Catch-22 
situation,  caught  between  high  rents  and 
skimpy  support  checks.  According  to  AFDC 
regulations,  only  one-fourth  of  a  monthly 
grant  is  to  go  for  rent,  but  finding  places  that 
cheap  is  virtually  impossible  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

If  people  pay  more  than  a  quarter  of  their 
income  for  rent,  according  to  a  social  worker 
for  DSS,  they  must  file  a  statement  showing 
how  they  can  make  it  on  the  remaining 
money  or  they  face  being  cut  off  AFDC 
altogether. 

Families  in  the  Tenderloin  —  who  represent 
14.9  percent  of  the  total  number  of  AFDC 
cases  in  the  city  —  may  be  making  it  on 
paper,  but  the  reality  of  their  situations  is 
grim. 

A  Life  of  Empty  Cupboards 

It's  a  life  of  empty  cupboards  and  refriger- 
ators. Of  never  having  a  new  dress  or  pair  of 
pants.  Of  using  towels  instead  of  diapers.  Of 
going  from  door  to  door  trying  to  borrow 
enough  money  from  friends  for  tonight's 
dinner.  Of  children  without  a  single  toy.  Of 
apartments  furnished  only  with  mattresses. 
Of  children's  birthdays  unobserved  because 
there  is  absolutely  no  money  for  a  party  or  a 
gift. 

Children  on  AFDC  go  to  school  with  holes  in 
their  shoes.  Many  can  never  invite  friends 
over  for  dinner  because  there  isn't  enough  to 
go  around.  A  movie  is  a  major  event  in  their 
lives  and  a  trip  to  someplace  such  as  Great 
America  is  an  unattainable  luxury.  They 
have  no  place  to  play  except  streets  shared 
by  winos,  drug  addicts,  broken  bottles  and 
prostitutes  and  their  pimps. 

Many  parents  find  themselves  unable  to 
cope  with  raising  children  in  such  an 
environment  and  in  such  circumstances.  So 
they  give  up  their  children  to  foster  care, 
hoping  to  be  a  family  again  when  times  are 
better.  "We  actually  had  to  stop  our  volun- 
tary placement  program  because  too  many 
people  were  applying  to  put  their  kids  in 
foster  homes,"  said  a  DSS  social  worker. 
'  'Nobody  in  government  really  seems  to  care 
about  what  is  happening  to  these  families, 
and  it's  terrible.  After  all,  families  are  our 
future." 


Barbara  and  William  Washington  have  three 
children,  and  they  know  what  it  is  like  to  try 
and  raise  them  on  AFDC.  Washington,  who 
has  worked  since  he  was  15  and  has  always 
been  a  go-getter,  is  an  unemployed  painter. 
The  family  lives  in  an  apartment  building  on 
Eddy  Street  where  Mrs.  Washington  works 
part-time  as  a  security  guard  while  her 
husband  babysits.  Their  home  is  furnished 
with  two  mattresses,  a  kitchen  table  and 
three  chairs. 

'My  Little  Girls  Are  Going  To  Eat ' 

"When  my  food  don't  go  from  one  check  to 
the  other,  I  have  to  borrow,"  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington said.  "Then  when  the  next  check 
comes,  I  pay  my  debts  so  I'm  always  behind. 
But  I  don't  care  what  I  have  to  do;  my  little 
girls  are  going  to  eat." 

The  Washington  children  —  aged  3,  7  and  8 
—  have  no  toys,  but  "they  understand  that 
money  is  tight  now,  and  they  are  willing  to 
wait  until  things  are  better,"  according  to 
their  mother.  "My  two  older  ones  remember 
when  times  were  good,  when  Daddy  was 
working,  and  there  was  money  for  toys  and 
clothes,"  she  said.  "They  talk  about  the  old 
days  a  lot." 

The  Washingtons  know  from  personal  ex- 
perience how  arbitrary  the  welfare  system 
can  be.  They  received  a  letter  telling  them 
they  were  being  cut  off  AFDC  while  they 
were  staying  with  relatives  after  a  fire  at  an 
apartment  building  where  they  had  been 
living.  "Someone  wrote  a  letter  to  our  social 
worker  saying  that  William  was  dealing 
drugs,  and  that  a  pusher  who  was  angry  at 
him  had  set  the  fire,"  Mrs.  Washington,  a 
native  San  Franciscan,  said.  "It  wasn't 
true...  the  fire  department  report  said  the 
fire  was  caused  by  faulty  wiring,  but  nobody 
checked.  They  just  cut  us  off."  Irate,  the 
family  complained  to  the  Mayor's  office,  and 
their  grant  was  restored  within  a  week. 

It's  the  constant  deprivation  that  most 
bothers  Henry  and  Frances  August.  After 
paying  rent  for  their  small  apartment,  they 
and  their  two  daughters,  Annmarie,  4,  and 
Veronica,  3,  have  $164  left  over  each  month 
and  $132  in  food  stamps. 

"I  don't  like  being  on  AFDC  because  I  can't 
provide  for  my  children  as  well  as  I'd  like 
to,"  said  August,  a  genial  former  security 
guard  and  cook  who  has  been  unable  to  work 
at  either  of  those  high-stress  jobs  since 
developing  heart  trouble.  "Towards  the  end 
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Families  on  Welfare 
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of  the  month  we  just  don't  have  anything 
left,"  he  added.  "It  makes  me  feel  less  than 
a  man;  I  was  raised  to  believe  a  man  takes 
care  of  his  family." 

August  wants  to  go  to  barber  school  as  soon 
as  he  gets  clearance  from  his  doctor.  He  has 
to  wait,  however,  until  more  medical  tests 
are  completed  this  month.  "I  feel  like  I'm 
living  in  limbo,"  he  said. 

The  family  can't  afford  to  go  to  a  movie  or  a 
baseball  game  or  have  a  cake  or  presents  for 
the  girls'  birthdays.  Most  of  their  scanty 
furniture  —  including  a  TV  and  a  radio  — 
was  given  to  them  by  St.  Anthony's.  "I 
treasure  what  I  have  in  my  home  as  much  as 
a  millionaire  treasures  his  gold,"  Mrs. 
August  said.  "I  do  wish  we  could  get  out  and 
do  things  occasionally.  You  feel  more  like  a 
person  if  you  can  afford  to  do  something 
different  once  in  awhile." 

Financial  Independence  a  Goal 

Like  some  other  parents  interviewed,  the 
Augusts  hope  to  become  financially  inde- 
pendent so  they  can  move  to  a  better  neigh- 
borhood. "I  want  to  be  able  to  provide  a 
decent  place  for  my  kids  to  live  so  they  can 
grow  up  to  be  functional  human  beings," 
August  said. 


Frances  and  Henry  August  with  daugh 
ters  Veronica  and  Ann  marie. 


Nina  Johnson,  24,  the  mother  of  four  chil- 
dren, lives  in  an  apartment  bare  except  for 
beds,  a  table  and  a  few  chairs.  She  hates  the 
fact  her  children  must  go  without  so  many 
things.  "My  two  oldest  will  be  starting 
school,  and  I'm  trying  to  save  a  little  bit  for 
that,  but  it's  hard,"  she  said.  "I  hope  I'll 
have  enough  to  get  them  what  they  need, 
things  like  lunch  boxes." 

To  have  to  depend  on  AFDC  makes  her  feel 
helpless  and  not  in  control  of  her  own  life 
and  the  lives  of  her  children.  "Sometimes 
the  checks  are  late,  and  you  have  no 
money,"  she  said.  "There's  nothing  you  can 
do,  except  sit  here  and  starve." 


Workers'  Views 

Selina,  Jane  and  Brad  see  the  welfare 
system  from  the  inside,  and  they  often  find 
the  view  disturbing. 

"I  pray  to  God  I  never  have  to  receive  aid  of 
any  kind,"  said  Jane,  a  senior  intake  worker 
in   the   San   Francisco   AFDC  program. 


Annette  and  Timothy  Torske  and  their 
12-week-old  son,  Jeremy,  have  only  been  on 
AFDC  for  three  months  and  they  hope  they 
won't  have  to  continue  on  aid  for  very  long. 
"I'm  really  thankful  for  welfare;  it's  a  little 
better  than  nothing,"  said  Torske,  who 
brought  his  pregnant  wife  to  San  Francisco, 
his  favorite  city,  after  he  was  laid  off  from 
his  construction  job  in  Oklahoma  and  the 
couple  found  themselves  with  no  place  to 
live. 


"We're  both  used  to  working,  and  it's  hard 
for  us  to  get  used  to  all  this  idle  time,"  said 
Torske,  who  has  also  been  a  nurse's  aide  in 
convalescent  hospitals  and  mental  hospitals 
and  would  like  to  study  nursing.  "I  don't 
rest  as  good  with  nothing  to  do,"  he  added. 
'  'I  like  to  get  out  and  do  things  for  myself. ' ' 

The  impersonality  of  the  system  disturbs  the 
Torskes.  Their  first  social  worker  was  great, 


Chief's  Perspective 

Bob  Becker,  assistant  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  AFDC  program,  says  his  depart- 
ment tries  to  do  its  best  for  its  clients  and 
works  hard  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
come  to  them  in  emergency  situations  as 
soon  as  possible. 


according  to  Mrs.  Torske.  '  'She  made  us  feel 
good  about  getting  aid,  and  she  encouraged 
us  to  get  everything  we  needed,"  she  said. 
"But  we've  had  two  workers  since  then  and 
have  never  met  them.  I  called  our  new 
worker  and  asked  if  we  could  come  and  meet 
her.  She  said  she  was  too  busy,  and  that 
really  upset  me.  I  like  to  know  the  people 
who  are  running  our  lives." 

Improving  Social  Services 

Glenn  Brownton,  a  former  AFDC  worker 
who  now  works  with  homeless  families, 
would  like  to  see  the  welfare  system 
revamped  to  make  it  more  personal.  He 
believes  that  in  order  to  become  more 
human,  responsive  and  genuiniely  helpful, 
the  Department  of  Social  Services  must  be 
decentralized  into  neighborhood  offices. 

If  this  were  to  happen,  Brownton  contends, 
continued  on  page  14 


"There  are  no  words  to  express  how 
degrading  this  system  can  be  for  the  people 
who  have  to  use  it." 

The  three,  who  asked  that  their  real  names 
not  be  used  because  they  feared  their  obser- 
vations might  bring  reprisals,  work  out  of 
the  fortress-like  Department  of  Social  Ser- 
vices on  Otis  Street.  They  have  first-hand 
knowledge  of  how  people  are  treated  there, 
and  they  share  the  frustration  and  anger  of 
many  of  their  clients. 

Those  who  come  to  apply  for  AFDC  are 
"already  feeling  humiliated,  ashamed  of 
having  to  ask  for  public  aid,"  according  to 
Brad,  who  worked  with  the  AFDC  program 
for  many  years  before  being  assigned  to 
another  job.  "Usually  they've  waited  until 
the  last  minute,  until  they  are  down  to 
nothing,"  he  said.  "They  are  under  a  lot  of 
pressure  and  often  very  upset." 

No  matter  how  desperate  their  situation, 
these  applicants  will  receive  no  money  until 
they  have  provided  the  department  with  a 
great  deal  of  documentation,  including  birth 
certificates  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren, Social  Security  numbers,  proof  they 
have  registered  with  the  Work  Incentive 
Program  and  that  they  have  filed  complaints 
against  a  spouse  who  is  not  providing  child 
support  with  the  Family  Support  Bureau 
Brad  said,  adding  that  marriage  licenses  and 
divorce  papers  also  are  required  in  some 
cases. 

"Their  lives  are  in  chaos,  and  many  just 
don't  have  these  documents  at  their  finger- 
tips," Brad  said.  "From  a  bureaucratic  van- 
tage point,  it  makes  sense  to  require  such 
documentation,  but  from  a  humanistic  point 
of  view  it  makes  things  very  hard  on  people, 
because  they  often  can't  get  emergency  aid 
until  they  produce  what  is  required.  This  can 
create  serious  hardships. 

"The  entire  system  is  set  up  to  delay  and 
continued  on  page  13 


In  a  telephone  interview  with  the  Times, 
Becker  also  defended  his  program  against  a 
variety  of  charges  leveled  against  it  by 
clients,  three  AFDC  workers,  a  woman  who 
works  with  AFDC  mothers  and  a  represen- 
tative of  a  welfare  rights  organization. 

In  response  to  complaints  that  clients  are 
mistreated  by  some  AFDC  workers,  the 
assistant  director  said  that  federal  and  state 
regulations,  as  well  as  explicit  local  policies, 
state  that  "everyone  must  be  treated  with 
courtesy.  I  think  that  many  times  allegations 
that  a  worker  is  mistreating  a  client  is  more  a 
matter  of  miscommunication  than  anything 
else,"  he  said.  Noting  that  he  personally  has 
received  "very  few  client  complaints  against 
workers"  in  his  23  years  with  the  social 
service  department,  he  added  that  those 
complaints  which  can  be  verified  by  other 
DSS  employees  have  resulted  in  disciplinary 
action  against  workers  but  "this  has  hap- 
pened very  seldom." 

The  department's  goal,  he  emphasized,  is 
"good  communication  and  relations  be- 
tween workers  and  clients. ' '  In  the  past  year 
alone,  Becker  said,  DSS  has  held  stress 
reduction  and  courtesy  training  workshops 
for  employees  as  well  as  sessions  in  inter- 
viewing skills.  "We  hold  these  kinds  of 
training  workshops  on  an  ongoing  basis 
"because  we  feel  they  are  important,"  he 
continued. 

"When  aid  is  delayed,  a  client  has  not  done 
one  of  the  three  things  I  mentioned,  and  that 
is  the  only  thing  that  will  delay  it,"  he  said. 
'  'Of  course  those  who  come  also  are  asked  to 
bring  their  children  to  our  office  so  we  can 
verify  the  children  are  living  with  them." 

Becker  was  emphatic  in  stating  that  it  would 
be  "totally  illegal"  for  a  worker  to  remove  a 
client  from  the  AFDC  rolls  on  the  basis  of 
unverified  complaints  that  the  individual  has 
broken  AFDC  regulations.  Chargfin  that,  this 
continued  on  page  15 
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Alcohol  Program  Helps  TL  Seniors 


It  would  probably  surprise  no  one  to  learn 
that  a  large  number  of  seniors  with  drinking 
problems  make  the  subsidized  apartments, 
residential  hotel  rooms  and  streets  and 
alleyways  of  the  Tenderloin  their  home.  It 
might,  however,  come  as  something  of  a 
surprise  to  learn  that  there  is  a  program  in 
the  neighborhood  that  works  exclusively  to 
help  senior  alcoholics,  and  has  a  fair  bit  of 
success  in  the  effort. 

The  Tenderloin  Senior  Alcohol  Program, 
with  counseling  offices  at  the  North  of 
Market  Senior  Service  Center  on  Turk  Street 
and  a  drop-in  club  open  all  day  on  Eddy  and 
Jones  Streets,  helps  hundreds  of  seniors 
every  year  who  are  trying  to  cope  with  a 
drinking  problem.  They  do  it  by  offering 
people  a  safe  and  comfortable  day-time 
haven  from  the  harsh  reality  of  the  street 
and  through  supportive  counseling  that 
stresses  a  wholistic  approach  —  helping 
people  improve  their  overall  lives  in  little 
ways  and  presenting  alternatives  to  the 
bottle. 

"Lenny  Kaplan"  had  been  drinking  for  over 
30  years  —  heavily  for  the  last  dozen  —  and 
"was  really  boozing  it  up"  when  he  was 
picked  up  on  the  street  by  the  MAP  (Mobile 
Assistance  Patrol)  van  for  the  last  time. 

"I  was  in  bad  shape  —  I  used  to  get  really 
drunk  and  used  to  black  out.  I  was  drinking 
in  a  bar  here  in  San  Francisco  and  I  thought  I 
was  in  LA." 

Lenny,  who  had  formerly  been  a  business- 
man and  owned  bars  in  both  his  native  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles,  found  that  his  life 
really  deteriorated  when  his  drinking  got 
heavy.  He  separated  from  his  wife  and  two 
children  nine  years  ago,  had  gotten  ex- 
tremely overweight  and  was  having  serious 
health  problems  including  a  couple  of  heart 
attacks.  After  coming  to  San  Francisco,  he 
found  himself  "staying  in  flea-bag  hotels" 
and  sleeping  on  the  street,  livingthe  life  of  a 
Skid  Row  alcoholic. 

Lenny  has  not  had  a  drink  now  since  May  28, 
1982,  the  day  the  MAP  van  took  him  to  the 
Ozanam  Reception  Center,  a  detoxification 
facility  on  Howard  Street.  From  there, 
Lenny  went  to  Starting  Point,  a  30-day 
alcohol  recovery  program  at  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  got  into  an  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
program  and  started  coming  around  the 
"Club,"  the  Senior  Sobriety  Center  on  Eddy 
Street. 

Lenny  has  been  working  as  a  volunteer 
receptionist,  referral-maker,  social  worker, 
coffee-maker,  janitor  and  greeter  for  about 
three  months  now  at  the  club,  opening  the 
doors  early  in  the  morning  and  keeping  this 
little  hub  of  Tenderloin  activity  running 
smoothly. 

Some  75  people  a  day  pass  through  the  doors 
of  the  Club,  coming  to  take  a  load  off  their 
feet,  to  play  dominoes  or  Scrabble,  read  a 
magazine  or  check  in  with  and  visit  their 
friends.  The  tiny  storefront,  though  a  touch 
crowded,  has  a  comfortable  and  active  feel. 
For  some,  it  serves  as  a  sort  of  home  away 
from  home;  for  others,  like  those  who  are 
waiting  outside  the  doors  at  7:00  a.m.  and  a 
good  part  of  the  night,  it  is  home. 

"It's  friendly,  the  people  are  sociable  and 
they  really  treat  you  like  a  human  being," 
says  61-year  old  "Irish,"  who,  with  his  dog 
Snoopy,  is  a  regular  figure  at  the  Club.  "It's 
a  good  place  for  sobriety.  We  look  out  for 
one  another  in  here;  if  anything  gets  out  of 
order,  we  handle  it  our  own  way.  And 
Charlie  is  one  of  the  nicest  guys  you'd  ever 


Two  views  of  Wilhelm,  one  of  the  Sobriety  Club  members.  Photo  by  Andrew 

Ritchie,  drawing  by  Irish, 
want  to  know.  He  goes  out  of  his  way  to  help 
people." 


The  well-liked  Charlie  is  Charles  Davidson, 
the  alcohol  counselor  who  has  run  the  Club 
for  the  last  year  and  a  half  and  sees  it  as  "an 
alternative  to  bars  and  lonely  hotel  rooms,  a 
friendly,  safe  environment."  By  maintaining 
a  dynamic  and  friendly  environment,  David- 
son helps  provide  "inspiration  and  motiva- 
tion for  them  to  remain  sober." 

In  addition  to  being  a  game-runner  and 
activity  leader  (he  frequently  takes  club 
members  on  field  trips,  like  last  week's 
sojourn  to  a  new  movie),  Davidson  also 
works  with  his  people  as  a  counselor  and 
social  service  advocate,  helping  them  obtain 
other  needed  assistance.  He  told  of  spend- 
ing a  whole  month  trying  to  get  help  for  one 
man  who  had  had  a  stroke  and  suffered  from 
Korsacoff's  syndrome  (a  neurological  dys- 
function) and  was  rapidly  degenerating. 

Dynamic  would  have  to  be  the  word  for  the 
always  running  domino  games  in  the  back, 
which  punctuate  the  conversation  and  sound 
of  the  Club  with  rhythmic  '  'thwaacks"  as  the 
dominos  are  slammed  on  to  the  table  with 
impressive  flair.  At  the  front,  a  more  sedate 
but  equally  competitive  Scrabble  game  is 
going  on.  Davidson  reports  that  the  caliber 
of  play  is  very  high  indeed;  ' 'Last  year  one  of 
our  guys  won  the  northern  California  re- 
gional championship,"  he  says  proudly. 

"He  got  evicted,  and  was  living  in  the 
bushes  outside  the  club,  sleeping  in  the 
planter  boxes,"  Davidson  says.  "He  was 
slipping  through  at  General  Hospital;  he 
kept  getting  sent  away.  I  made  like  100 
phone  calls  but  nobody  would  help."  Finally 
his  persistance  paid  off  and  he  was  able  to 
get  the  man  in  to  Laguna  Honda  Hospital, 
the  City's  public  long-term  care  facility. 

While  some  of  the  clients  have  severe 
problems,  others  just  need  the  friendly 
atmosphere  and  support  the  Club  provides. 
Some  of  the  club  members  take  advantage  of 
the  more  structured  alcohol  counseling  and 
case  management  program  offered  over  at 
the  Senior  Service  Center  at  333  Turk.  That 
part  of  the  program  serves  about  60  Tender- 
loin seniors,  according  to  Liz  Whitmore,  one 
of  the  program  counselors.  "We  try  to  help 
them  improve  their  life-style  —  get  some- 
body sleeping  in  bed,  living  in  a  room, 
eating  three  meals  a  day,  taking  a  shower 
and  wearing  clean  clothes,"  Whitmore  says. 


The  counseling  approach  is  low-key.  "Just 
talking  can  help,  like  talking  with  a  friend. 
We  point  out  alternatives,  make  sugges- 
tions. We  don't  tend  to  be  pushy  or  direc- 
tive; rather  we  try  to  help  them  make  their 
own  decisions." 

Whitmore  says  that  while  most  of  their  case- 
load consists  of  men,  an  increasing  number 
of  women  are  coming  in  to  seek  help.  This, 
she  believes,  is  because  they  are  starting  to 
overcome  the  stigma  attached  to  women 
drinking.  "It's  been  harder  in  the  past  for 
them  to  admit  their  problem  —  it's  not  'lady- 
like' to  drink.  And  there's  an  age  factor  — 
people  grew  up  with  the  notion  that  alcohol 
is  sinful  and  drinking  is  weak  and  immoral. ' ' 

But,  she  says,  seeking  help  is  critical  and 
making  use  of  its  can  produce  dramatic 
changes  in  one's  life.  "When  people  really 
make  a  significant  change  in  their  drinking, 
it  really  makes  a  significant  change  in  their 
life,"  the  counselor  points  out. 

An  important  part  of  the  program  is  their 
outreach  work.  The  counselors  do  most  of 
their  client  visits  at  the  home  of  the  patient; 
they  also  act  on  referrals  from  hotel  mana- 
gers, medical  professionals  and  social  wor- 
kers to  seek  out  people  who  seem  to  be 
having  alcohol  problems  but  haven't  come  in 
on  their  own. 

"We  go  out  and  say,  'We're  from  North  of 
Market,  we  hear  you  might  be  having  some 
problems.  Do  you  want  to  talk?  Is  there 
anything  we  can  do?'  Ninety-nine  percent  of 
the  time  they  let  us  in." 

The  main  point  they  try  to  get  across,  says 
Whitmore,  is  that  alcoholism  is  a  physical 
disease,  not  a  bizarre  personal  inadequacy. 
It  can  be  treated  and  doing  so  can  help 
people  make  major  changes  in  their  lives. 
But  the  first  step  is  seeking  help. 

Back  at  the  sobriety  club,  Irish  is  showing 
some  of  the  numerous  pencil  sketches  he  has 
made  of  his  friends  there.  He  has  been 
drawing  for  only  about  a  year;  interestingly, 
that's  about  the  length  of  time  he's  been 
dry. 

"I  had  been  drinking,"  muses  Irish,  looking 
up  from  his  sketch  of  Wilhelm,  the  aristo- 
cratic Russian  whose  imposing  figure  graces 
the  Club  most  every  day.  "Then  I  started 
thinking  about  myself  and  my  dog  and  I 
thought,  'She  has  to  live  and  I  have  to  live. 
So  we  better  take  care  of  ourselves.'  " 
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A  Franciscan  Friar  in  Nicaragua 


by  Rob  Waters 

The  residents  of  Tipitapa,  Nicaragua  —  like 
their  counterparts  in  the  Tenderloin  —  had 
for  as  long  as  any  of  them  can  remember 
lived  in  substandard  housing  and  been 
ignored  and  neglected  by  government  offi- 
cials. Last  year,  however,  with  the  help  of 
international  contributions  and  the  revolu- 
tionary Sandinista  government,  19  families 
in  the  tiny  town,  some  20  kilometers  from 
Managua,  got  together  and  built  themselves 
new  homes. 

Such  cooperative  activity  is  typical  of  the 
new  Nicaragua,  according  to  Tom  Rosen- 
berger,  a  Franciscan  friar  long  active  in  the 
Tenderloin  who  spent  ten  months  in  the 
Central  American  nation  in  1982  and  1983. 
"The  Sandinistas,"  says  Rosenberger,  "are 
using  the  scarce  resources  of  the  country  to 
help  the  vast  majority  of  the  people." 

Such  an  approach  represents  a  dramatic 
shift  in  policy  for  a  Nicaraguan  government, 
which  prior  to  the  Sandinista  revolution  in 
1979,  gave  license  to  a  handful  of  families, 
most  notably  then-President  Anastasia  So- 
moza  himself,  to  control  the  vast  majority  of 
the  land,  the  industry  and  manufacturing. 
The  campesinos  lived  in  a  deep  poverty  with 
little  access  to  health  care,  abysmal  housing 
and  wide-spread  illiteracy. 

Another  project  that  Rosenberger  partici- 
pated in  typified  for  him  the  vast  change 
taking  place  in  the  country.  The  residents  of 
Las  Canas  in  Matagalpa  province  held 
several  meetings  last  year  to  try  to  find  ways 
to  deal  with  some  of  the  basic  problems  they 
had  been  facing  for  years  —  lack  of  land, 
lack  of  irrigation  during  the  six-month  long 
dry  summer  season,  lack  of  animals.  They 
decided  to  investigate  irrigation  possi- 
bilities, and  the  government  sent  out  an 
engineer  who  determined  that  digging  a  well 
would  not  provide  enough  water  to  irrigate 
the  fields  properly. 


Campesinos  work  the  land  that  now 
belongs  to  them  in  Las  Canas. 


More  meetings  were  held  and  it  was  decided 
to  form  a  cooperative  —  which  was  named 
after  the  slain  archbishop  of  San  Salvador, 
Oscar  Romero  —  and  to  ask  the  government 
to  turn  over  a  large  area  of  land  next  to  a 
lake  in  the  town.  The  property  formerly  had 
been  owned  by  a  colonel  in  the  Guardia,  the 
infamous  National  Guard  that  was  run  as 
Somoza's  private  army.  The  colonel  had 
used  it  to  breed  stud  horses.  The  proximity 
of  the  land  to  the  lake  made  irrigation 
possible  with  the  use  of  an  electric  pump, 
bought  with  international  contributions. 
Livestock  was  purchased  with  a  low-interest 
loan  from  the  national  bank. 


"All  of  a  sudden,  30  families  who  before 
owned  no  land  and  no  animals  now  had 
both,"  says  Rosenberger,  who  also  recalls 
the  incredible  reaction  by  members  of  the 
village  when  he  and  several  others  returned 
from  Managua  with  the  town's  new  tractor 
—  also  bought  with  international  contri- 
butions. 


Tom  Rosenberger 


"We  arrived  late,  at  about  7:30  p.m.,  and 
they  could  see  us  coming  for  an  hour  (up  the 
winding  mountain  road).  When  we  got 
there,  all  the  people  from  that  village  and 
from  the  surrounding  villages  were  there 
cheering  and  crying.  It  was  the  most 
emotional  moment  of  my  life.  One  man  who 
was  crying  said  to  me,  'All  my  life  I  dreamed 
of  having  a  tractor,  but  1  never  thought  it 
would  come  true.' 

"It  was  an  incredible  experience.  This  land 
had  been  owned  by  a  rich  colonel  who  used  it 
for  luxuries  and  now  it  was  turned  over  to 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  to  provide  basic 
necessities  for  the  whole  community." 

Rosenberger  was  impressed  by  the  unity  of 
purpose  he  observed  in  the  Nicaraguan 
people.  He  speaks  glowingly  of  the  literacy 
campaign,  directed  by  Jesuit  priest  Fer- 
nando Cardenal,  which  sent  hundreds  of 
volunteer  teachers  and  students  into  the 
countryside  to  teach  rudimentary  reading 
and  writing  skills.  The  campaign  cut  the 
illiteracy  rate  in  the  country  from  68  percent 
to  12  percent.  He  also  sensed  a  spirit  of 
sacrifice  coming  from  the  Nicaraguans,  such 
as  the  backhoe  driver  from  Managua  who 
donated  his  Sunday  afternoon  to  clearing  the 
ground  for  the  construction  of  the  housing 
cooperative  in  Tipitapa.  Prior  to  using  the 
tractor,  the  families  building  the  homes, 
along  with  their  friends,  had  spent  three 
weeks  manually  doing  what  the  backhoe  did 
in  an  afternoon. 

For  Rosenberger,  the  new  Nicaragua  offered 
a  dynamic  model  of  true  Christian  ethics 
combining  with  socialist  development  to 
bring  about  a  transformation  of  society  and  a 
profound  change  in  the  condition  of  people's 
lives.  Though  the  United  States  government 


and  some  conservative  elements  of  the 
church  in  Nicaragua  have  attempted  to 
discredit  the  Sandinistas,  and  have  accused 
them  of  suppressing  the  church,  Rosenber- 
ger believes  that  Christianity  and  socialism 
are  not  only  compatible  but  are  effectively 
meshing  in  Nicaragua. 

The  church  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
revolutionary  effort,  unabashedly  support- 
ing the  Sandinistas  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
hated  Somoza  dictatorship.  This  was  in  line 
with  the  "liberation  theology"  that  many 
elements  of  the  Latin  American  Catholic 
church  have  advocated  in  recent  years. 

Rosenberger  cites  the  Act  of  the  Apostles  in 
the  New  Testament  to  assert  that  the  first 
Christian  communities  were  socialist.  "The 
members  of  the  communities  sold  all  the 
property  they  had  and  used  the  money  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  community,  each 
member  contributing  according  to  ability 
and  sharing  according  to  need,"  Rosenber- 
ger says.  "That  is  a  very  different  ethic  from 
capitalism  which  says  each  individual  shall 
profit  according  to  ability  and  circum- 
stances. 

"For  me,  capitalism  has  produced  a  world 
condition  where  one-third  of  the  world's 
people  go  to  bed  hungry,  and  that's  con- 
sidered acceptable,  where  six  percent  of  the 
population  owns  60  percent  of  the  resources 
and  that's  considered  acceptable.  My  ques- 
tion is  how  can  a  Christian  reconcile  being  a 
capitalist,  not  how  can  a  Christian  reconcile 
being  a  communist." 

Needless  to  say,  such  views  on  the  part  of 
Rosenberger  and  pro-revolutionary  Nicara- 
guan clergymen  are  not  uncontroversial  and 
not  without  their  detractors,  from  the 
Vatican  to  Washington.  On  a  recent  trip  to 
Nicaragua,  Pope  John  Paul  echoed  the 
criticisms  of  the  Sandinista  regime  made  by 
more  conservative  elements  of  the  Nicara- 
guan church.  And  the  State  Department,  in 
its  continuing  campaign  to  discredit  the 
Sandinistas,  has  played  up  friction  between 
elements  of  the  church  and  the  government. 

Elliott  Abrams,  the  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  human  rights  and  humanitarian 
affairs  for  the  Reagan  administration  visited 
San  Francisco  recently  and  requested  a 
meeting  with  representatives  of  the  arch- 
diocese here  to  discuss  the  Central  Ameri- 
can situation.  According  to  Tom  Ambrogi, 
the  director  of  the  archdiocese's  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Justice,  Abrams  attacked  the 
Sandinista's  treatment  of  the  church  and 
questioned  why  the  church  here  was  sup- 
portive of  the  Sandinistas. 

"He  kept  saying,  'Why  are  you  criticizing 
governments  that  are  trying  to  bring  about 
democracy  and  why  aren't  you  crying  out  in 
protest  about  the  persecution  of  the  church 
in  Nicaragua?'  "  Ambrogi  recalls.  "We 
responded  that  the  policies  of  this  govern- 
ment are  misguided  and  immoral  (and  asked 
that  he)  not  go  back  to  Washington  and  say 
that  we  had  an  amiable  meeting  and  are  in 
agreement.  We  told  him,  'The  church 
community  here  wants  you  to  know  that  we 
are  opposed  to  the  policies  you  stand  for.' 

One  church  member,  Tom  Rosenberger, 
spent  ten  months  in  Nicaragua  demon- 
strating just  that. 


Ghe  CTEflVmtfOiyJ  WRIO'EKS  Workshop 


The  Tenderloin  Writers  Workshop  meets 
every  Wednesday  at  7  p.m. 

at  Hospitality  House,  146  Leaven- 
worth Street.  It  is  free  and  open  to  anyone. 


All  works  Copyright  ©  1983  by  the  authors. 


WALKING  THE  STREET 


WHO  KNEW  THE  WIND  BLEW  BACKWARDS 
WHEN  THE  TIMES  THEY  WERE  ACHANGING 

An  old  friend  calls. 

I  tell  my  friend  about  the  last  time 

I  dreamt  of  him. 

"You  got  a  machine,"  \  tell  him, 

"That  turns  fish  into  birds." 

"In  the  dream,"  I  add, 

"We  were  both  infant  Gods." 

He  laughs. 

Then  he  tells  me, 

he  has  changed  his  sex. 

We  continue  our  conversation. 

"What  else  is  new?"  he  asks  me, 

Stirring  a  cup  of  pan-fried  noodles 

somewhere  in  my  imagination. 

"What  else  is  new?"  he  asks  again 

As  if  hoping  that  I  too  have  changed  my  sex. 

"I  bought  a  house  on  Catalina  Island," 

I  tell  him,  "Just  before  Natalie  Wood  died." 

"That's  nice,"  he  says. 

I  remember  other  times. 

Times  when  we  were  lovers. 

"I  guess  I'd  be  a  Lesbian, 

That  is  if  we  got  involved  again,"  I  say. 

He  chokes,  sputters  and  coughs. 

I  can  see  him  nodding, 

Somewhere  in  my  eye. 

"There  must  be  a  funeral,"  I  add, 

' "  For  the  other  fellow  I  knew  before, 

A  social  rite  of  passage. 

"Only  you,"  he  insists, 

"Would  think  of  something  like  that." 

"Not  true, "  I  protest. 

Others  protest  with  me 
in  front  of  the  Federal  Building. 
We  march  to  the  Civic  Center  park. 
Night  falls  and  fireworks 
explode  over  City  Hall. 

People  begin  falling  asleep 
and  the  trees  bend  over 
to  blanket  them. 

Someone  rolls  a  barrel  into  the  fountain 

I  tell  my  old  lover 

How  sad  it  makes  me 

Not  to  see  him  again. 

"You  don't  really  love  me,"  he  accuses 

"If  you  don't  love  the  person 

I  have  become." 

It  takes  silent  moments 

for  the  corn  to  finish  popping. 

I  tell  him  he's  wrong. 

But  even  today  I  can  only  refer  to  him 

in  the  masculine. 

We  hang  up. 

I  cry  a  little  while 

Thanking  God  that 

at  least  he's  still  alive. 

When  I  sleep  finally 

I  dream  of  another  lover. 


BROADWAY  SF 

no  dogs  bark  on  broadway  /  none 
only  men 

greeting  greed  of  lust  between  their  sly  flim-flam 
no  cover  charge 

no  dogs  bark  on  broadway  /  none 
only  men 

the  men  that  will  attempt  two  foreigners 

al  and  his  friend  little  joe  each  owning  a  penthouse 

yes  it's  playland  on  broadway  they  bark  live 
seduction,  male  and  female  love  act  live  on 
stage  tonight 

where  can  we  see  male  strippers?  women  ask 

al  the  big  one  looks  across  at  little  joe's 
face  noticing  the  galaxy  of  curiosity 

I  hungry  little  joe  says  perhaps  later 

the  barker  confident 

al  and  little  joe  feeling  as  though  they're 
in  the  garden  of  eden  —  paradise 

positive  the  barker  is  knowing  the  two 
foreigners  on  their  return  from  enrico's  will  enter 

no  dogs  bark  on  broadway  /  none 
only  men 

Carl  Soares 


ft 


Walking  discovering  the  ones 

within  the  Tenderloin  district 
Social  figures  rarely  seen 

supposedly  a  red  light  district 
Many  are  left  abandoned,  wanting 

affection,  a  kind  word 
Few  are  sociable 

Some  express  no  sympathy  at  all. 
Some  believe  they  are  excluded 

by  society's  policies 
Educational  background  often 

plain  old  mother's  wit 
Street  folks  still  provide 

necessities  one  to  another 
Street  folks  unfortunate 

situations  block  doorways  and  alleys 
Ladies  often  abandoned  services 

are  rendered  by  street  persons 
Poets  lingering  enlightening  minds 

of  dismantled  thoughts 
Praise  directed  at  projects  which 

cater  to  the  people's  needs 
Must  be  able  to  balance  life 

scales  realistically  to  exist 
Beware  observe  many  have 

passed  through  this  wilderness 
Observe  the  red  light  flashing 

by  could  make  life  disruptive 
Troublesome  areas  still  exist 

People  fighting  presidential  budget  cuts 
But  yet  somebody  within  still 

hears  the  cry  of  a  lost  soul. 

Ezekiel  Lee  Johnathan  Ward 


We  Live  in  holes 
Fit  snugly  in  our  minds 
Sharing  chow  mein 
While  midnight  creeps  back 
Into  our  veins, 
Laughter  floating  into 
Full  ears  as 

The  tape  machine  in  the 
Clouds  runs  away  with 
Everyone's  calling  card, 
And  thumps  to  the  ground 
On  silent  legs. 

Pauline  Rothstein 


Emily  Cutler 


OLD  MAGAZINES  &  PAPER  ITEMS 
BOUGHT ANDSOLD 

Girly  —  Movie  —  Rock  —  Fashion  —  etc. 
Noon  to  7  PM,  Mon  to  Fri 
839  Larkin  at  Geary,  441-7737 


LENV1N   &  GESMER 
attorneys 


General  Civil  Practice,  incl .  Personal 
Injury,  Landlord-Tenant  &  Consumer  Law 


1242  Market  Street  (bet.  8th  and  9th) 
626-1242 


Wgated  Pool        -        Restaurant  Cocktail* 

CARAVAN  LODGE 

One  ol  The  Cities  Most  beautiful  Acres 
Color  TV,  AM,  FM  Radio*    Downtown  Civic  Center  Location 
The    Bait    Adult    TV    Moviai  I"  Color 

601  EDDY  AT  LARKIN 
Sen  Froncitco  94109 


BOB  HAWES 
G«n«roi  Monoc«r 


(4)5)  776-1380 


FIRE  BIRD 


When  the  astral  gallantries  of  men 
Are  broken  on  adversity's  wheel 
Then  truth  and  beauty  must  give  way 
To  baser  motives  men  conceal. 

The  deep  wounds  of  indignity 
That  fester  in  each  strife-torn  soul 
Deter  all  efforts  to  regain 
Self-imagery  that's  sound  and  whole. 

Humiliation  avalanches 
In  ghetto-haunted  sorrow; 
And  aspiration  withers 
In  a  dread  of  each  tomorrow. 

No  more  dare  man  avenge  through  fire, 
To  rake,  in  vain,  the  embers  ashen; 
Winged  Phoenix  shall  not  rise  again 
To  salvage  man  from  man's  last  passion 

Anna  Krivonic 


ISE 
POP 

MEANING 

ickling,  popping  noises. 

fire  crackers  crackle!  in  the  night. 

hts  flashing  with  exploding  shotsldancing 

he  blurs  of  steaming  smoke... 

)ple  bursting  with  laughter  as  banners  of 

ading  people  of  all  native  tongues  lined 

streets. 

itching  moving  with  sheer  delight!  on  their 
bs.  As  they  stand  with  togetherness  for 
se  brief  moments  of  meaningful  love, of 
ng  as  one. 

ancient  arts  are  performed,  showing  colors 
;hing  as  ribbons  flutter  in  rolling  waves, 
rling  .  As  they  float  through  theair... 
Idren  mounted  on  parents  shoulders,  seeing 
s  of  knowledge  given  with  joy  and  love 
he  arts. 

imagining  what  life  and  wonders  man  had 
mg  those  era's  of  time.  As  life  passed  by 
iging  on  the  present  and  the  close  at  hand 
jre  still  ahead... 

;ro  chips, calculators,  computers, all  of  these 

ams  and  extensions  of  man's  knowledge. 

help  build  a  better  life  for  all  people, 

ill  nations.  To  gather  for  a  reunion  of  peace 

nan  learns  to  harmonize  with  each  other, respecting 

h  other  as  they  would  themselves. 

s  is  the  chance  for  life  to  excel  into  a  second 

th.of  what  would  be  the  making  of  a  Utopia. 

Idren  and  adults  all  listen  as  wars  cease, 

igmg  destruction  to  a  halt. 

metals  are  melted  down  to  build  futures 

generations  to  come. 

:hnology  is  our  only  hope  to  survive,  this 

ir  changing  planet  we  live  on.  We  are  all 

•sen  as  watchers  of  this  living  garden  called 

th. 

Michael  T.  Williams 


Emulites  of  Neptunes  whales 
aren't  pure  &  rage 
of  fury  seasons  tame 
around  Monsieur  or 
cool  to  nag 

and  frustrated  perfume 
and  skinny  cans  with 
chemphor  oil  &  sandworm 
sucks  saints,  pours  paints 
to  outer  veins  &  lay  down  flat 
to  boney  ample  crates 
("sorry  is  also  never  remains' 

Charlotte  Bell 


THE  ANGELIC  PRINCE 

To  Polly  and  Bum. 


Once  there  was  a  handsome  Angelic  Prince. 
He  wanted  to  be  human  so  that  he  can  have 
babies.  He  asked  God  The  Father  whether  he 
can  be  human. 

"You  do  my  will  and  have  been  a  good 
Angel,"  God  The  Father  said  with  a  smile,  "so 
I  will  grant  you  your  wish.  However,  on  earth 
you  have  to  work  for  your  living." 

"I  will  to  do  your  will  alone,  my  Father," 
the  Angelic  Prince  said. 

"Then,  I'll  give  you  some  money  for  a  start 
so  that  you  won't  starve.  Earth  is  hardpressed 
with  unemployment  problems  but..." 

"My  Father,  will  you  give  me  clothes  like 
what  modern  man  has?"  The  Angelic  Prince 
interrupted. 

"Yes  and  identification  papers  too,  because 
these  are  important, ' '  God  The  Father  said; 
then  added,  "on  Earth  there  are  pickpoc- 
keteers  so  be  careful  with  your  money  and 
identification  cards." 

"Will  you  give  me  spare  clothes?  And  a 
suitcase  full  of  clothes?. . .  My  Father?"  The 
Angelic  Prince  asked. 

"Yes,  I  will  and  I  will  tell  you  where  to  go  to 
stay  for  your  first  few  days  on  Earth. . . 

"My  Father...  where?"  The  Angelic  Prince 
excitedly  asked. 

"To  the  Holiday  Inn  near  the  Cannery  and 
the  Fishermen's  Wharf  and  Ghiradelli 
Square, ' '  The  good  Father  said. 

"Will  you  give  mea  car,  My  Father?"  The 
Angelic  Prince  sweetly  asked. 

"Yes...  and  do  you  want  to  have  a 
companion?" 

"A  good  friend,  My  Father..."  The  Angelic 
Prince  said  after  pondering  on  the  question  of 
a  companion. 1 ' 

' ' Man  or  woman?"  God  The  Father  asked 
the  Angelic  Prince. 

"A  good  woman,  My  Father,"  the  Angelic 
Prince  said  with  wisdom. 

"You  will  have  to  find  her,  My  Angelic 
Prince,"  God  The  Father  said. 


"My  Father,  will  I  find  her?" 

"Yes,  you  will;"  God  The  Father  said  reas- 
suring him. 

"Will  my  woman  friend  be  my  wife?" 

"Do  you  want  her  to  be  your  wife?"  God 
The  Father  asked  the  Angelic  Prince. 

"Yes,  I  want  to  have  babies. . . "  The  Angelic 
Prince  explained.  Then  he  paused  to  think. 

"What  is  ailing  you,  my  Angelic  Prince?" 
God  The  Father  asked  seeing  that  The  Angelic 
Prince  was  near  tears. 

'  Will  it  be  a  long  time  before  I  find  her?" 

"No,"  God  The  Father  said. 

"When?  My  Father  when?" 

"On  the  20th  of  June.  What  day  is  it  today, 
My  Angelic  Prince?"  God  The  Father  asked. 

"May  30,  1983.  But  that  is  a  long  wait,  My 
Father." 

"We  have  to  wait  a  little  bit,  my  Angelic 
Prince. " 

"I'll  be  crying..." 

"No,  you  won't,  my  Angelic  Prince,  my 
Angelic  Prince, ' '  God  The  Father  said. 

"What  will  I  do?  My  Father?" 

"You  will  have  a  good  time  because  I  will 
give  you  Traveller's  checks  too." 

"And  the  car  keys...  My  Father?" 

"In  your  pocket.  " 

'  'Thanks  very  much  My  Father  and  you 
know  what?...  I  will  do  your  will  alone  and  give 
you  gifts  tested  by  the  hand  of  time." 

"Give  me  a  kiss  and  a  hug,  my  Angelic 
Prince, ' '  God  The  Father  said  as  He  embraced 
the  young  Angelic  Prince. 

As  they  embraced,  a  thought  occurred  to  the 
Angelic  Prince. 

"What  is  it?"  God  The  Father  asked. 

"What  if  I  don't  find  her...  will  she  find 
me?"  The  Angelic  Prince  worriedly  asked. 

"Do  not  worry,"  God  The  Father  assured 
him,  "Go,  now  and  remember,  have  fun-" 

Ling  P.  Sicat 


Hearing  a  beautiful  woman  being 
described,  I  become  that  woman's  lines. 
I  live  on  her  page  and  give  energy  to 
the  group  that  is  read  to  about  us. 
They  ride  us  like  a  lighted  ferris 
wheel.  We  go  at  it  till  dawn— I  being 
I,  she  being  she,  they  the  lights. 

Marsha  Campbell 


TAYLOR  STREET  TELEPHONE 
I  FRANCISCO.  CA  941 02  415-673-2332 
fee  reservations  USA  (800)  227-4074.  California  (800)  622-0873 
TELEX  470  602  MARK  Ul 


(415)  771  8755 


Vccckio  liquors 

FINE  WINES  AND  SPIRITS 


JOSEPH  WAYNE 
Proprietor 


374  GOLDEN  GATE  AVE 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94102 


K  &  S  Trading  Co. 

Stop  In  and  See  Our  Large  Selection  of: 

Housewares 
Quality  Used  Furniture 

Appliances 
Now  Open  at  317  Hyde 
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Father  Alfred  Boedekker: 
A  Man  on  the  Move 


by  Pat  Angle 

He's  almost  a  landmark  in  the  Tenderloin,  a 
sight  tour  bus  guides  might  point  out  to 
visitors  —  if  he'd  only  stand  still  long 
enough. 

But  Father  Alfred  Boeddeker  is  very  much  a 
man  on  the  move,  someone  who  can't  rest 
knowing  that  others  are  hungry,  homeless  or 
in  need. 


In  his  brown  robe  tied  with  a  white  cord,  the 
Franciscan  friar  may  turn  up  anywhere  — 
meetings,  dedications,  children's  parties, 
television,  radio,  newspapers  or  magazines 
—  always  talking  about  the  subject  he  loves 
most:  people  helping  people. 

It's  a  subject  he  knows  well.  Since  he  opened 
St.  Anthony's  Dining  Room  on  Oct.  4,  1950, 
enough  private  donations  have  poured  in  to 
provide  nearly  16  million  free  meals.  As  a 
result  of  such  generosity,  the  dining  room 
has  never  accepted  federal,  state,  city  or 
even  church  money.  "I've  never  gone  out  to 
promote  any  of  my  causes;  I  just  did 
something  and  people  responded,"  the 
genial  Boeddeker  says.  "With  the  help  of 
the  God  of  love,  it's  worked." 

The  dining  room,  fondly  known  as  "The 
Miracle  of  Jones  Street,"  was  only  a 
beginning.  In  33  years,  the  St.  Anthony's 
Foundation  has  grown  to  provide  a  wide 
range  of  services  for  the  poor  of  the  city, 
from  a  free  medical  clinic  and  an  employ- 
ment service  to  senior  citizens'  residences 
and  a  drop-in  center  for  homeless  women 
and  their  children.  "I  got  interested  in 
helping  the  poor,  and  one  thing  led  to 
another...,"  Father  Alfred  explains. 

At  the  age  of  80  (he  celebrated  his  birthday 
Aug.  7)  he  is  not  a  man  content  to  rest  on  his 
miracles.  He  has  plans  for  charitable  ac- 
tivities around  the  world  similar  to  Casa  del 
los  Pobres  (House  of  the  Poor)  founded  in 
Tijuana,  Mexico  in  1941  by  Father  Alfred 
and  Rev.  Mother  Catherine  Rodriguez  of  the 
Franciscan  Missionaries  of  the  Queen  of 
Peace.  The  Casa  provides  food,  clothing, 
education,  medical  care  and  housing  for 
some  of  the  poorest  people  in  North 
America. 

Since  he  retired  as  head  of  St.  Anthony's  at 
the  end  of  1980,  he  has  turned  his  eyes 
toward  the  desperately  poor  in  other  coun- 


tries and  is  working  to  establish  similar 
centers  of  love  and  service  in  central  and 
South  America,  Pakistan,  India,  Africa  and 
Asia.  "The  battle  between  Communism  and 
Christianity  is  not  going  to  be  won  by  the 
one  which  has  the  most  weapons,  but  by  the 
one  who  loves  most,"  he  says.  "All  (eco- 
nomic) systems  are  so  selfish.  People  think 
that  what  you  give  away,  you  lose,  but  when 
you  die  the  only  things  you  can  take  with  you 
are  the  things  you  gave  away." 

A  native  San  Franciscan,  Father  Alfred  was 
born  in  the  South  of  Market  in  1903,  but  his 
family  lost  everything  in  the  earthquake  and 
moved  to  Oakland.  He  became  a  Franciscan 
in  1921  because  "I  liked  the  ideals  of 
Francis,  his  unselfishness  and  his  love  of 
neighbor.  Francis  is  a  romantic;  he  stimu- 
lates people  to  follow  in  his  footsteps." 

Ordained  a  priest  in  the  Order  of  Friars 
Minor  in  1927,  his  first  assignment  was  a 
little  church  in  Goleta  near  Santa  Barbara 
where  he  soon  was  confronted  with  the 
problems  of  the  poor,  especially  Mexican 
laborers  and  their  families.  He  built  a 
community  hall  for  the  people  and  estab- 
lished recreational  facilities  for  the  children. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  a  passion  for  service 
that  has  never  diminished. 

After  studying  canon  law  and  theology  in 
Rome  in  the  early  '30's,  Father  Alfred 
taught  at  the  Franciscan  major  seminary  in 
Santa  Barbara  from  1933  to  1948  when  he 
was  chosen  to  establish  a  Catholic  university 
in  Hankow,  China.  He  was  studying  lan- 
guages and  history  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  in  preparation  when 
the  Chinese  revolution  culminated  in  a 
Communist  victory.  Returning  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1949  he  was  named  pastor  of  St. 
Boniface  Church,  the  church  in  which  his 
parents  had  been  married  and  most  of  his 
seven  brothers  and  sisters  had  been  bap- 
tized. 

Father  Alfred  had  finally  come  home. 

St.  Anthony's  was  born,  according  to  the 
friar,  because  hungry  people  were  con- 
stantly coming  to  the  church  "and  I  always 
felt  I  wasn't  doing  much  for  them." 

When  he  opened  the  doors  of  the  machine 
shop-turned-dining  room  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Francis  in  1950,  he  expected  about  35  people 
for  lunch;  350  showed  up,  and  the  number 
has  been  growing  steadily.  Today  St.  An- 
thony's feeds  approximately  2,000  men, 
women  and  children  seven  days  a  week;  for 
many  it  is  their  only  meal  of  the  day. 

"At  first  it  was  tough,  and  we  were  in  the 
hole  a  lot,"  Father  Alfred  recalls.  But  the 
word  spread  quickly  and  the  project  cap- 
tured the  imagination  and  the  hearts  of  San 
Franciscans,  Californians  and  eventually 
people  around  the  world.  The  gifts  came 
pouring  in  and  have  never  stopped;  they 
now  fund  not  only  the  dining  room,  which 
spends  almost  $400,000  a  year  to  feed  a  half 
a  million  people,  but  other  St.  Anthony's 
services  as  well,  including  two  farms  in 
Sonoma  county  which  provide  food  as  well  as 
jobs  for  men  who  have  been  down  and  are 
seeking  to  turn  their  lives  around. 

"I  look  on  each  one  who  comes  to  us  as  my 
brother  or  sister,"  Father  Alfred  says.  "I 
could  be  in  that  line  of  people  waiting  to  eat 
here  if  things  had  turned  out  differently." 


Vietnam  Vet  Play 
to  Show  in  Tenderloin 


St.  Anthony's  asks  no  questions  of  its  guests 
and  requires  nothing  from  them,  and  that's 
the  way  its  founder  and  its  supporters  want 
it.  '  Our  food  and  our  help  are  gifts  from  the 
heart,"  he  explains. 

Immersed  as  he  is  in  reaching  out  to  the  poor 
of  the  world,  Father  Alfred  wishes  he  had 
more  hands  and  hearts  for  the  work, 
especially  among  his  fellow  Christians.  "Un- 
fortunately, America  is  not  a  Christian 
country,"  he  says  frankly.  "What  we  need 
to  do  is  Christianize  the  Christians.  If 
Christians  really  took  our  Lord's  message 
seriously  there  would  be  no  poor,  but  they 
don't.  They  live  just  like  everybody  else. 
They  give  (Christian  values)  Up  service,  but 
that  doesn't  translate  itself  into  their  actual 
lives.  No  one  wants  to  put  themselves  out  for 
anyone  else,  and  love  by  its  very  nature 
demands  sacrifice...  I  don't  care  to  do  this, 
but  I'll  do  it'...  'They  won't  appreciate  it, 
but  I  won't  quit'  —  that's  the  kind  of  attitude 
love  requires. 

"I  think  any  real  fulfillment  and  happiness 
which  brings  with  it  peace  must  be  founded 
deeply  in  love,"  he  added. 

The  people  of  the  Tenderloin  hold  a  special 
place  in  Father  Alfred's  heart,  and  he  is 
concerned  about  the  future  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, beset  on  all  sides  by  economic 
interests  which  would  like  to  develop  it  out 
of  existence.  '  'I  saw  city  plans  to  develop  the 
Tenderloin  20  years  ago,  and  they  seem  to 
be  following  through,"  he  said.  "When  they 
set  the  park  (Central  City  Park)  aside,  I  was 
so  happy,  because  I  thought  they  were 
canceling  those  plans  and  had  decided  to 
keep  it  a  neighborhood.  Now  I  don't  know.  I 
certainly  don't  want  to  see  the  people  here 
pushed  out  to  shift  for  themselves." 

People  in  the  Tenderloin  contribute  a  great 
deal  to  San  Francisco,  according  to  the 
Franciscan.  "They  have  so  much  to  give  us 
and  to  teach  us,"  he  said.  "We  can  learn  a 
great  deal  from  them  about  things  like 
suffering  and  perserverance.  I  love  my 
neighbors,  and  I  care  what  happens  to 
them." 


"Honey  Bucket,"  a  three-act  play  about  the 
healing  process  of  Vietnam  veterans  coming 
home  after  the  war,  will  be  presented  in  the 
Tenderloin  in  September  by  the  Swords  to 
Plowshares  Veterans'  Theatre  Project  and 
the  St.  Boniface  Theological  Reflection 
Center. 

The  play  will  be  staged  Sept.  10  and  24  at  7 
p.m.  and  Sept.  25  at  2  p.m.  at  the  YMCA 
theater,  220  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 


Written  by  Vietnam  veteran  Mel  Escueta, 
the  play  will  be  acted  and  staged  by 
veterans.  It  includes  a  diaolgue  with  the 
audience,  which  a  spokesman  for  the  theater 
group  said  is  "really  fantastic  because 
people  can  surface  a  lot  of  issues  that  have 
been  hidden  a  long  time.' 

Admission  is  free.  Donations  will  be 
welcomed. 
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Alternatives  to  Prison 


from  the  Women's  Resource  Center 

Even  though  we  continue  to  build  new 
facilities  and  increase  budgets  to  keep 
people  locked  up,  problems  in  America's 
jails  and  prisons  continue  and  the  crime  rate 
does  not  go  down.  Indeed,  the  alienation, 
isolation  and  dehumanization  experienced  in 
prison  often  send  the  offender  back  into 
society  more  bitter  than  when  they  left  and 
with  very  few  resources  for  survival. 

We  know  that  bars  don't  work  in  most  cases. 
But  does  anyone  have  a  better  idea?  Yes, 
there  are  good  alternatives  —  options  that 
improve  the  life  of  the  law-breaker  with  the 
help  of  the  community,  while  protecting  the 
community  when  that  is  necessary. 

Community  dispute  and  mediation  centers 
such  as  San  Francisco's  Community  Boards 
program  help  head  off  crime  before  it 
becomes  serious.  In  community  based  pro- 
grams, neighborhood  residents  are  trained 
as  panelists  to  hear  the  kind  of  annoying 
cases  that  are  usually  referred  to  police  and 
courts  —  personal  disputes  and  fights,  petty 
thefts,  vandalism,  family  fights  and  abuse, 
conflicts  over  barking  dogs,  loud  stereos, 
parking  places  and  the  countless  incidents 
that  disturb  urban  dwellers.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood hearing  both  parties  have  the  op- 
portunity to  present  their  position  to  the 
panel  as  well  as  to  each  other  and  work  with 
the  panel  to  reach  a  resolution  acceptable  to 
all.  Usually  the  dispute  is  resolved  without 
involving  the  police  or  the  courts  and  before 
the  disturbance  escalates  to  violence. 

Restitution  is  an  appealing  and  in  many 
cases  viable  concept,  especially  to  victims  of 
crime.  Minnesota  has  had  a  restitution 
program  for  several  years.  Selected, 
screened  inmates  are  paroled  from  prison  to 
live  in  a  YMCA  center  where  they  are 
assisted  in  finding  jobs  and  enter  into  a 
restitution  contract  which  provides  that  the 
victim  receives  compensation  from  the  of- 
fender's future  earnings.  Another  program, 
the  "Earn-It"  program  in  Quincy,  Massa- 
chusetts, returned  more  than  $100,000  to 
victims  during  its  first  year  of  operation.  The 
more  successful  restitution  programs  are 
those  which  are  community-controlled  and 
do  not  place  unrealistic  or  harsh  demands  on 
their  clients,  but  assist  clients  in  securing 
satisfactory  employment  so  they  are  in  a 
position  to  pay  back  the  victim. 

Similar  in  concept  are  fines  and  community 
service  which  are  typical  penalties  for  many 
violation  and  non-violent  crimes.  In  San 
Francisco,  Project  20  assigns  people  to  do 
community  work  who  would  otherwise  spend 
up  to  four  months  in  county  jail  or  pay  a  stiff 
penalty.  In  the  Tenderloin,  the  Bay  Area 
Women's  Resource  Center  is  one  organi- 
zation which  supervises  people  assigned  to 
Project  20 

"Since  we've  been  open,  we've  had  nearly 
30  women  and  men  assigned  to  us  through 
this  project;  some  have  had  as  many  as  200 
hours  of  community  service  work  to  do," 
says  Midge  Wilson,  co-director  of  BAWRC. 
"It's  an  excellent  program,  both  for  the 
community  and  for  the  person  involved. 
Rather  than  wasting  taxpayers'  money  by 
sitting  in  jail  for  up  to  4  months,  the  person 
is  learning  new  skills,  refining  old  skills,  and 
is  doing  something  good  for  the  community. 
Also,  the  women  are  often  in  a  much  better 
position  to  get  a  job  after  doing  community 
service  work  than  they  would  be  if  they  had 
gone  to  jail.  They  can  make  good  community 


contacts,  and  are  encouraged  in  their  chosen 
areas  of  work.  " 

Several  states  and  counties  have  laws  pro- 
viding for  emergency  early  release.  In 
Michigan,  the  state  may  release  prisoners 
up  to  180  days  before  their  release  dates 
when  the  prison  population  tops  capacity.  A 
parole  board  makes  case-by-case  decisions 
on  those  eligible.  This  has  been  a  highly 
successful  program  which  has  not  contri- 
buted at  all  to  increased  crime.  Under  a 
similar  program  in  Georgia,  the  Board  of 
Pardons  may  order  reduced  sentences  for 
prisoners  serving  time  for  property  and 
non-violent  crimes  such  as  theft  or  burglary. 

Previously,  under  indeterminate  sentencing 
laws  in  California,  prisoners  could  be  re- 
leased after  a  hearing  before  a  parole  board. 
At  the  present  time,  the  only  way  to  earn  an 
early  release  is  by  the  individual  prisoner 
working  to  earn  "good  time."  Legislation 
providing  for  an  early  release  law  is  stalled 
in  the  state  legislature  and  will  likely  be 
vetoed  by  the  governor  —  while  nearly  $700 
million  for  prison  construction  remains  in 
the  governor's  budget. 

While  prison  or  jail  only  temporarily  re- 
moves the  offender  from  the  possibility  of 
drug  or  alcohol  abuse,  alcohol  and  drug 
treatment  confront  directly  this  major  cause 
of  crime.  A  number  of  programs  both 
residential  and  non-residential  offer  diag- 
noses, counseling  and  related  services  to 
offenders.  One  workable  and  highly  suc- 
cessful prison  alternative  program  is  Delan- 
cey  Street  Foundation  here  in  San  Francisco. 

Delancey  Street  takes  what  many  categorize 
as  the  really  "hard  core"  drug  and  alcohol 
abusers  and  criminals.  The  program  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  the  best  people 
to  resocialize  drug  addicts  and  law  breakers 
are  their  peers.  It  provides  food,  housing, 
medical  and  dental  care,  education,  enter- 
tainment and  job  training  for  its  members. 
Self-management  and  self-reliance  are 
stressed.  Its  people  are  trained  in  real  life 
skills  so  that  they  will  have  tools  and 
resources  to  bring  to  the  larger  community. 
A  network  of  small  businesses  (moving 
company,  restaurant,  automotive  repair 
shop,  construction  business)  provide  train- 
ing and  financial  and  moral  support.  Delan- 
cey Street  seems  to  reaffirm  the  adage  that 
hard  work,  self-sacrifice,  and  interaction 
within  a  family  setting  are  the  best  cures  for 
antisocial  behavior. 


With  similar  belief  in  the  value  of  the  work 
furlough  program,  San  Francisco's  Sheriff 
Michael  Hennessey  has  established  a  work 
furlough  program  to  relieve  some  of  the 
tension  and  overcrowding  in  the  county  jail 
while  providing  an  opportunity  for  non- 
violent offenders  to  serve  time  while  con- 
tinuing to  work  and  support  themselves  and 
their  families.  After  work  each  day,  the 
program  participants  return  to  custody  at 
the  work  furlough  facility.  To  protect  against 
abuses,  the  department  checks  with  em- 
ployees regarding  the  prisoner's  job  perfor- 
mance and  screens  inmates  for  drugs.  A 
related  program,  the  Sheriff's  Work  Alter- 
native Program  (SWAP)  allows  minor  offen- 
ders to  work  off  their  sentences  on  the 
week-ends  by  cleaning  up  neighborhoods 
and  county  highways  under  the  supervision 
of  deputy  sheriffs. 

Right  here  in  San  Francisco,  workable  alter- 
natives to  prison  are  saving  us  money  while 
providing  better  options  for  offenders,  but 
we  need  more.  As  Sheriff  Hennessey  re- 
ports, "Constructing  a  new  facility,  an 
obvious  solution  to  overcrowding,  would  cost 
taxpayers  almost  $50,000  per  jail  cell. 
Furthermore,  the  cost  of  keeping  a  prisoner 
in  jail  is  more  than  $47  a  day.  On  work 
furlough,  a  prisoner  costs  taxpayers  $13  or 
less.  SWAP  weekend  prisoners  cost  the  city 
only  $5  a  day!  I  am  hopeful  that  with  the 
Board  (of  Supervisors')  aproval  to  enlarge 
the  Sheriff's  Department  alternative  custody 
programs,  I  can  significantly  reduce  jail 
overcrowding  without  incurring  the  costs  of 
building  new  facilities  and  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  the  danger,  the  misery,  and  the 
lawsuits  that  accompany  overcrowded  jail 
systems. " 

In  our  next  article,  we  will  take  an  in-depth 
look  at  one  of  the  prison  alternative  pro- 
grams which  currently  exists  in  California, 
the  Mother-Infant  Care  Program.  We  will 
see  how  it's  set  up,  whether  it's  working, 
and  what  it  might  mean  for  other  prison 
alternative  programs  which  could  benefit 
our  community. 
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Work  furlough  and  half-way  house  facilities 
offer  opportunities  for  persons  sentenced  on 
non-violent  crimes,  on  "pre-release"  (about 
to  be  paroled),  or  on  parole.  These  residen- 
tial programs  vary  in  degree  of  restric- 
tiveness,  but  they  generally  offer  a  range  of 
services  such  as  education,  counseling,  drug 
treatment  and  employment  assistance.  For 
nearly  three  years,  the  Tenderloin's  Cadillac 
Hotel  successfully  provided  a  federal  work- 
furlough  program  for  prisoners  sentenced  to 
federal  prison  for  non-violent  crimes.  The 
Cadillac  provided  space  for  50-100  persons 
on  work  furlough  as  well  as  senior  citizens 
who  benefitted  from  the  support  and  help  of 
the  prisoners.  Leroy  Looper,  director  of  the 
program,  regrets  its  closing:  "I  think  it's  a 
crime  that  there  are  so  few  resources  for 
people  getting  out  of  prison.  It's  a  crime 
against  people  coming  out  and  also  a  crime 
against  the  community.  Recidivism  (return 
to  prison)  rates  are  much  lower  when  these 
kinds  of  resources  are  provided  to  ex- 
offenders." 
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City  Releases  Plan  for  Van  Ness  Ave 
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six  story  office  "podium"  fronting  on  the 
street,  with  up  to  seven  to  nine  stories  of 
housing  stepped  back  from  the  frontage  and 
rising  in  the  background. 

The  plan  is  an  outgrowth  of  Mayor  Fein- 
stein's  1981  "Six  Point  Program  for  Ex- 
panding Housing  in  San  Francisco,"  which 
called  for  "the  future  development  of  the 
Van  Ness/South  Van  Ness  corridor  as  a 
major  residential  boulevard  with  mixed-use 
development  stepped  back  to  preserve  light 
and  air." 

The  housing  requirement  of  the  plan  has 
come  under  attack  from  two  sides.  Advo- 
cates of  affordable  housing  are  critical  of  the 
lack  of  any  provision  in  the  plan  for  afforda- 
bility  and  charge  that  without  specific  re- 
quirements the  only  housing  built  will  be 
high-priced  condominiums.  This,  they  say, 
is  unsuitable  in  a  city  with  a  drastic  shortage 
of  cheap  housing.  And  in  any  case,  they 
argue,  there  is  little  market  for  more  luxury 
condominiums  with  hundreds  of  units  al- 
ready sitting  unsold  and  vacant. 

On  this  point  they  are  joined  by  property 
owners  on  Van  Ness  who  contend  that  the 
City  is  trying  to  force  them  to  build 
something  for  which  there  is  no  market. 

Nat  Taylor  of  Grosvenor  Properties  who  is 
now  helping  to  form  a  Van  Ness  Avenue 
Property  Owners  and  Merchants  Association 
told  the  Times  that  the  Association  has  not 
formulated  a  position  but  "most  people  are 
not  all  that  excited  about  it.  The  concepts 
are  fine,  but  the  proposed  enforcements 


with  strict  code  provisions  are  too  inflex- 
ible." 

Chamber  of  Commerce  officials  are  more 
enthusiastic.  "The  Chamber  conceptually 
supports  the  plan  and  the  notion  for  higher 
density  mixed-use  projects  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  other  major  transit  corridors  and 
areas  not  in  existing  residential  neigh- 
borhoods, such  as  Rincon  Hill  in  the  South  of 
Market,"  Chamber  representative  Richard 
Morten  told  the  Times. 

Community  activists  in  the  Tenderloin  fear 
that  intensive  development  of  offices  and 
high-priced  housing  on  the  street  that  forms 
the  western  boundary  of  the  neighborhood 
will  produce  a  ripple  effect  on  the  adjacent 
area,  causing  land  values  to  rise,  pushing  up 
rents  and  displacing  low-income  tenants. 

"This  kind  of  development  is  both  out  of 
scale  and  out  of  character  when  comparied 
to  the  low-income  community  that  exists 
right  next  door,"  says  Brad  Paul,  director  of 
the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition.  Paul 
says  that  the  City's  proposed  rezoning  plan 
for  the  Tenderloin  excludes  much  of  the  area 
between  Larkin  Street  and  Van  Ness,  mak- 
ing the  area  highly  vulnerable  to  gentrifi- 
cation  and  displacement.  "This  plan,  com- 
bined with  the  glaring  ommission  of  the 
western  Tenderloin  from  the  rezoning  poses 
a  clear  threat  to  the  residents  of  the  Polk 
Gulch  area,"  Paul  charges. 

Steve  Graham  of  Services  for  Seniors,  an 
agency  which  provides  a  range  of  services  to 
the  residents  of  several  senior  housing 
projects  in  the  city,  including  the  Eastern 


Governor  Slashes  State  Budget 
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could  give  Republicans  control  of  the  state 
legislature.  The  initiative  will  be  voted  on  in 
a  $14  million  special  election  on  December 

13. 

Bob  Taylor,  Governor  Deukmejian's  deputy 
press  secretary,  told  the  Times  that  in  the 
Governor's  view  the  "budget  maintains 
essential  services."  He  said  that  the  Deuk- 
mejian  administration  inherited  a  huge 
deficit  and  had  no  choice  but  to  make  cuts. 
"We  recognized  early  on  that  it  would  be  a 
tough  year  and  that  everyone  would  have  to 
tighten  their  belt.  We  think  our  budget  deals 
responsibly  considering  the  financial  con- 
straints we  are  under." 

Taylor  said  that  the  budget  provides  "what 
we  feel  is  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the 
elderly"  and  added  that  "we  don't  think 
community  clinics  should  have  to  cut  their 
hours." 

A  number  of  community  health  climes  in  San 
Francisco,  including  the  North  of  Market 
Senior  Service  Center,  will  be  hit  by  the 
cuts.  The  center  will  lose  $40,000  that 
helped  pay  for  operating  costs  including  part 
of  the  director's  salary,  a  janitor's  pay  and 
office  expenses.  "Hopefully,  it  won't  affect 
services,"  clinic  administrator  Gay  Kaplan 
told  the  Times,  adding  that  it  will  force  the 
clinic's  staff  to  devote  time  to  fundraising 
instead  of  direct  services. 

She  said  the  cuts  "show  a  lack  of  com- 
passion towards  low-income  elders  and  a 
total  lack  of  sensitivity  to  programs  that 
provide  important  services  to  low-income 


people." 


Among  the  medical  programs  was  the  state 
office  of  family  planning,  which  lost  $9.5 
million,  one-quarter  of  its  budget.  These 
cuts  will  be  passed  on  to  family  planning 
clinics  throughout  the  state  such  as  Planned 
Parenthood  and  the  Women's  Needs  Center 
in  the  Haight  Ash  bury,  a  program  that 
provides  a  range  of  free  medical  services  to 
women. 

Womens'  Needs  director  Kate  Lambert  says 
that  cuts  to  her  program  of  $34,000  have 
forced  a  reduction  in  hours  and  patients. 
"We  start  scheduling  (new)  appointments  at 
10:30  and  by  11:30  they're  all  taken.  We 
have  to  refer  people  to  other  clinics  (which) 
have  been  cut  and  so  they  have  to  go  round 
and  round  on  the  phone.  Some  just  give 
up." 

The  MediCal  program,  cut  deeply  last  year, 
was  slashed  in  the  latest  round  by  $18 
million,  while  the  Medically  Indigent  Adult 
(MIA)  program  was  cut  by  $62  million.  Last 
year,  the  so-called  MIA's  were  removed 
from  the  MediCal  program  and  the  state 
turned  over  to  the  counties  70  percent  of 
what  it  had  been  spending  in  the  past  on 
MIA  care.  With  the  cuts  this  year,  that 
figure  will  drop  to  63  percent.  This  will  mean 
a  loss  to  San  Francisco  of  $2.5  million. 
MIA's  are  people  who  are  not  aged,  blind  or 
disabled  but  whose  income  is  too  low  for 
them  to  afford  their  own  health  care. 
General  Assistance  recipients  are  MIA's. 

Kathy  Fennell,  the  director  of  the  Area 
Developmental  Disability  Board  number  5, 
which  oversees  and  monitors  programs  for 


Park  Apartments  on  Eddy  a  half  block  below 
Van  Ness,  shares  Paul's  concerns.  "I  think 
there  will  clearly  be  some  displacement, 
even  if  indirect,"  he  told  the  Times. 
"Property  values  will  go  up  in  the  areas  not 
protected  by  the  North  of  Market  zoning  and 
those  people  will  be  in  jeopardy  of  losing 
their  homes.  There  are  a  lot  of  seniors  living 
in  the  Polk  Gulch  area." 

Graham  also  expressed  concern  over  the 
potential  displacement  of  small  neighbor- 
hood-serving stores.  He  said  the  200  seniors 
at  Eastern  Park  apartments  were  concerned 
about  the  potential  "loss  of  access  to 
markets,  inexpensive  restaurants,  laundries 
and  small  stores." 

Testimony  at  the  June  hearing  on  the  plan 
also  focused  on  the  plight  of  the  many 
historic  buildings  that  line  Van  Ness  Ave- 
nue. Critics  of  the  plan  contend  that  it  will 
provide  an  incentive  for  developers  to  amass 
lots  and  demolish  both  existing  housing  and 
architecturally  significant  buildings.  Though 
theplan  identifies  a  number  of  significant 
buildings  and  suggests  that  they  be  pro- 
tected, the  San  Franciscans  for  Reasonable 
Growth  charged  in  a  statement  that  the 
plan's  "stated  intent  (to  preserve)  the  cor- 
ridor's many  significant  buildings  won't 
work  because  the  City  still  has  no  real  and 
effective  preservation  law." 

City  planner  Susana  Montana  who  authored 
the  plan  told  the  Times  that  "the  City  Plan- 
ning Department  can  not  assure  the  preser- 
vation of  historic  buildings,  but  we  can 
expect  to  delay  the  process  of  demolition." 

An  environmental  impact  report  is  now 
being  prepared  on  the  plan,  which  will 
probably  be  back  before  the  Commission  in 
October.  Several  more  hearings  will  be  held 
before  action  is  taken. 


the  mentally  retarded,  victims  of  cerebral 
palsy,  epeleptics  and  others  suffering  from 
developmental  disabilities,  told  the  Times 
that  the  cuts  could  have  a  "critical"  effect 
on  programs  for  the  disabled.  "These  cuts 
hit  hardest  at  those  people  who  need  ser- 
vices the  most,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  $15 
million  cut  in  funding  for  regional  centers  for 
disabled,   a  $41   million  cut  to  special 
education  services,  including  special  transit 
for  handicapped  children  and  a  $1  million 
cut  in  habitation  and  work  activity  pro- 
grams for  the  severely  developmental^ 
disabled. 
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deny  people  and  add  to  their  stress,"  he 
continued.  "That's  what  our  society  does  to 
people  on  the  bottom." 

Another  major  problem,  according  to  Jane, 
is  the  dehumanizing  way  some  DSS  employ- 
ees treat  the  people  who  come  to  them  — 
helpless  and  often  confused.  "Some  of  our 
workers  have  no  patience,  and  they  just 
don't  care,"  she  said.  "I've  actually  wit- 
nessed cruelty  to  clients  to  the  point  where 
I've  felt  the  need  to  intervene." 

Even  the  most  caring  and  concerned  AFDC 
employees  have  to  work  within  a  system 
which  is  unbearable,  a  system  which  causes 
burnout  in  those  who  deal  with  the  needy, 
Jane  stressed. 

Workers  are  overburdened  with  cases,  she 
said,  with  each  having  to  handle  an  average 
of  135  cases  at  any  one  time  and  the 
resulting  avalanche  of  paper  work.  The 
number  of  forms  each  worker  must  deal  with 
is  so  great,  she  added,  that  workers  are  not 
available  to  their  clients  —  even  in  emer- 
gencies —  in  the  afternoons.  Afternoons  are 
reserved  for  paper  work,  and  most  still  find 
it  hard  to  keep  up. 

Since  December  of  1981,  according  to  the 
social  service  department's  own  figures,  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  San  Francisco 
office  has  been  reduced  from  1400  to  1158, 
and  this  has  made  an  extremely  difficult 
situation  almost  intolerable,  the  three  say. 

The  heaviest  burden  falls  on  those  in  the 
"carrying  units,"  the  employees  who  deal 
with  the  people  already  receiving  AFDC, 
Jane  said.  '  'I  worked  in  carrying  for  a  month 
to  fill  in  for  someone  else,  and  I  couldn't 
believe  the  way  some  workers  talked  to  the 
clients,"  she  continued.  "They  were  so 
mean!  I  wouldn't  use  the  language  they 
used  on  anyone  except  someone  I  hated. 
That's  not  to  say  that  everyone  is  that  way, 
but  some  certainly  are.  There  are  people 
here  who  simply  are  not  suited  to  this  kind  of 
work.  Actually,  I  don't  see  how  anyone  in 
carrying  handles  the  pressure.  There's 
always  something.  Food  stamps  mailed  a 
day  late  will  result  in  50  or  60  phone  calls  to 
a  worker  in  a  single  day.  With  that  type  of 
stress  and  burden,  I'm  surprised  (the  treat- 
ment of  clients)  isn't  worse  than  it  is. " 

"You  have  to  set  up  your  own  survival 
system,"  said  Selina,  an  eligibility  worker 
for  the  last  five  years.  '  The  caseloads  are  so 
heavy  and  there  are  new  people  applying  all 
the  time.  Some  of  the  workers  will  try  to  ease 
the  situation  by  denying  some  clients  aid  on 
technicalities.  I  can't  bear  to  do  this,  so  I 
fudge  and  leave  things  undone.  I'd  rather 
lose  my  job  than  deny  someone  who  is  in 
need,  because  I  realize  what  it  will  do  to  the 
client,  but  I  know  that  other  workers  do  deny 
people;  it's  a  matter  of  survival." 

Selina  went  on  to  say  that  her  own  workload 
"has  tripled  in  the  last  eight  months 
because  we  are  constantly  getting  bom- 
barded with  new  forms  to  deal  with." 
Consequently,  she  is  "sure  I  won't  last  in 
the  job  I  have  more  than  another  year;  a 
person  can  only  take  so  much." 

Just  as  some  clients  are  denied  AFDC  aid  by 
overburdened  eligibility  workers,  others 
already  receiving  welfare  payments  find 
themselves  cut  off  arbitrarily  and  sometimes 
without  good  reason,  according  to  Jane.  She 


has  seen  it  happen  as  the  result  of  an  anony- 
mous phone  call  stating  that  a  recipient  is 
doing  something  against  AFDC  regulations, 
such  as  using  her  check  to  support  a  live-in 
boyfriend.  "Some  people  will  cut  off  clients 
without  even  checking  the  anonymous  report 
out  with  the  client,"  she  said.  "I'm  a  mother 
myself,  and  I  couldn't  do  that  and  sleep 
nights.  My  own  experience  is  that  the  story 
usually  isn't  true;  nine  times  out  of  ten  (such 
reports)  are  made  by  someone  who  has 
something  against  the  client." 

Once  the  decision  is  made  to  stop  AFDC 
payments  to  a  mother  or  father  on  the  basis 
of  complaints  of  this  kind,  the  matter  is 
turned  over  to  the  department's  Special 
Investigative  Unit.  Only  after  SIU  workers 
have  determined  there  is  no  basis  to  the 
complaint  will  payments  be  restored,  Jane 
said.  "The  SIU  is  overburdened  too,"  she 
continued.  "Sometimes  it  will  take  them  a 
month  or  six  weeks  to  actually  get  around  to 
an  investigation,  and  what  happens  to  the 
client  in  the  meantime?" 

Jane  herself  will  always  check  with  the  client 
and  make  her  or  him  sign  a  sworn  statement 
that  the  charges  are  untrue,  so  their  grants 
will  continue  while  the  SIU  probe  is  in 
process.  However,  she  knows  of  other 
workers  who  don't  do  this.  '  'They  simply  cut 
them  off;  it  makes  one  less  client  to  deal 
with.  Checking  yourself  takes  longer.  I  often 
work  until  7  or  8  at  night,  but  it's  what  I  have 
to  do  to  live  with  myself." 

'A  real  bad  job ' 

"AFDC  is  a  real  bad  job  to  have,"  Brad 
said.  "When  I  left,  I  was  so  thoroughly 
burned  out  that  it  was  hard  for  me  to  care 
about  the  people  I  was  working  with.  The 
caseload  was  so  high  that  I  often  found  it 
difficult  to  associate  a  name  with  a  face," 
added  the  social  worker,  a  man  who  has  the 
reputation  among  AFDC  recipients  as  one  of 
the  most  compassionate,  caring  people  in 
the  system. 

"Working  in  AFDC  is  like  working  in  a 
factory;  there's  a  real  industrial  pace,"  he 
continued.  "It's  like,  here  comes  another 
person  on  the  conveyor  belt.  The  welfare 
system  is  run  like  a  business  rather  than  a 
service,  and  that's  a  major  problem." 

The  three  complain  that  the  system  is  not 
geared  to  the  reality  of  poor  people's  lives. 
One  example,  according  to  Brad,  is  that 
under  current  policy,  a  person  who  makes 
$100  at  an  odd  job  in  August  will  have  a 
percentage  of  that  amount  deducted  from 
his/her  October  check.  The  two-month  delay 
is  relatively  new.  In  the  past,  money  would 
be  deducted  from  the  check  in  the  same 
month  the  work  was  done.   "To  do  this 
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assumes  that  a  person  who  is  scarcely 
making  it  financially  can  put  aside  that 
money  for  two  months,"  Brad  said.  "That's 
just  unrealistic.  It's  pretty  hard  to  save  when 
your  children  don't  have  anything  to  eat." 

Another  unrealistic  provision,  he  continued, 
is  that  a  pregnant  woman  with  other  children 
will  not  receive  any  additional  aid  for  her 
unborn  child  until  the  sixth  month  of  her 
pregnancy,  even  though  she  may  need  such 
items  as  vitamin  supplements  and  more 
nutritious  food  from  the  beginning.  And 
until  the  child  actually  arrives,  the  mother 
will  get  only  a  portion  of  the  grant  she  will 
receive  once  the  baby  is  born. 

"From  a  humane  standpoint,  this  is  not 
good,"  Brad  said.  "Pregnancy  is  a  time 
when  people,  especially  poor  people,  need  to 
prepare  —  psychologically  and  financially  — 
for  the  new  family  member.  This  includes 
buying  things  they  will  need  for  the  baby. 
It's  hard  to  run  out  and  buy  clothing  and 
furniture  after  the  baby  comes." 

Recent  regulations  also  require  that  single 
mothers,  including  those  who  are  divorced, 
must  provide  the  Family  Support  Bureau  — 
which  tracks  down  fathers  who  don't  support 
their  children  —  with  enough  information  to 
allow  the  father  to  be  contacted  by  the 
bureau,  Jane  said,  adding  this  can  be 
impossible  for  some.  "They  had  this  one 
poor  lady  running  around  town  trying  to  find 
the  husband  who  had  deserted  her,"  she 
continued.  "If  a  woman  doesn't  know  where 
the  father  of  her  kids  is,  she  can  find  herself 
deleted  from  the  AFDC  grant.  Her  children 
will  still  receive  AFDC  money,  but  she  will 
not  get  any  for  herself. 

"Things  like  this  can  make  women  abso- 
lutely desperate,"  Jane  said.  "I've  had 
clients  who  have  admitted  going  into  prosti- 
tution in  order  to  survive.  They  tell  me,  "I 
never  thought  I'd  come  to  this,  but  I  have  no 
choice." 

Selina  and  Jane  agree  that  the  lack  of 
available  child  care  and  the  fact  that  AFDC 
grants  are  not  adequate  to  pay  for  such  care 
make  it  very  hard  for  a  woman  to  obtain  the 
job  skills  to  become  financially  independent. 

'  'The  inability  to  get  child  care  is  what  keeps 
a  lot  of  women  from  becoming  self-support- 
ing," Jane  said.  "Unless  a  woman  has 
friends  or  relatives  to  look  after  her  kids 
while  she  goes  to  school  or  job  training, 
she's  out  of  luck.  Child  care  is  needed  very 
badly." 

"What  the  welfare  department  needs  most 
is  a  workable  employment  component  to 
provide  a  woman  with  the  training  or 
schooling  that  will  make  it  possible  for  her  to 
get  a  decent  job  in  today's  job  market," 
Selina  said.  "This  component  would  have  to 
include  child  care  and  money  for  trans- 
portation. Without  something  of  this  kind, 
people  are  almost  trapped  in  the  welfare 
system." 

"While  Reagonomics  definitely  has  hurt  the 
poor,  a  change  in  administrations  is  not 
going  to  significantly  improve  the  lot  of 
those  who  have  to  rely  on  public  assis- 
tance," Brad  emphasized.  "The  welfare 
bureaucracy  with  all  its  impersonality  and 
paper  logic  was  here  before  Reagan  and  it 
will  be  here  after  he's  gone.  To  target  in  on 
him  as  the  culprit  is  a  diversion  from  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  the  system  itself. ' ' 
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workers  could  begin  to  know  their  clients 
personally  and  be  much  more  accessible, 
especially  in  emergencies.  "What  we  may 
need,"  he  said,  "is  something  like  the  old 
settlement  houses  in  each  poor  neighbor- 
hood. Ultimately,  it  would  be  good  to  have 
all  the  community  helping  agencies,  inclu- 
ding social  services,  in  one  building  which 
would  also  contain  such  services  as  child 
care,  recreation,  emergency  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  medical  and  mental  health  services. 

"This  may  be  the  only  way  we  can  have 
programs  that  really  meet  the  clients'  needs 
in  a  humane  and  effective  way,"  Brownton 
added. 

Barbara  Nunn  was  a  teletype  operator  for 
five  years  at  Wells  Fargo  Bank  in  San 
Francisco  before  she  left  her  job  to  go  to 
Texas  to  help  her  sister  whose  husband  had 
leukemia.  While  in  Texas,  Nunn,  the  mother 
of  a  12-year-old  daughter,  discovered  she 
was  going  to  have  a  baby. 

When  she  returned  to  the  city  she  had  no 
food  and  nowhere  to  stay  so  she  applied  for 
AFDC.  The  attitude  she  encountered  at  the 
Department  of  Social  Services  angered  her. 
"They  treated  me  like  I  was  less  than 
human,  like  I  didn't  deserve  any  aid,"  she 
recalled.  "I'd  worked  for  five  years  and  paid 
enough  taxes  to  be  entitled  to  some  help,  at 
least  for  a  little  while.  My  baby  is  five 
months  old  now  and  I  want  to  go  back  to 
work  in  another  month  —  if  I  can  save 
enough  money  to  go  job  hunting,  and  that 
won't  be  easy!" 

She  also  came  up  against  the  bureaucratic 
indifference  reported  by  other  AFDC  reci- 
pients. "I  was  five  months  pregnant  and 
very  hungry  and  I  told  my  caseworker  I 
really  needed  some  food, ' '  she  said.  4  'Before 
I  could  receive  any  emergency  funds  I  had  to 
run  all  over  town  to  get  together  the  docu- 
ments they  wanted.  It  took  a  week,  and  by 
the  time  I  was  finished  I  definitely  was 
feeling  bad.  When  the  social  worker  came  to 
where  I  was  staying  to  see  me,  I  fainted  right 
in  front  of  her.  Then  they  gave  me  a  check 
for  $50,  but  I  had  to  walk  down  to  the  welfare 
department  to  pick  it  up."  It  took  another 
week  for  her  emergency  AFDC  grant  to 
come  through,  she  reported. 

Delays  Deplored 

Such  delays  are  deplored  by  those  who  work 
in  welfare  advocacy.  "San  Francisco  is  one 
of  the  most  criminal  welfare  departments  in 
the  state;  they  have  no  respect  for  the  law," 
charged  Kevin  Aslanian  of  the  Coalition  of 
California  Welfare  Rights  Organizations  in 
Sacramento.  "They  continually  break  wel- 
fare laws  like  common  criminals." 

For  example,  Aslanian  said  that,  according 
to  the  law,  a  person  who  applies  for  AFDC 
must  be  interviewd  in  four  to  seven  days, 
but  he  added  that  San  Francisco  has  a 
waiting  period  that  averages  20  days.  If 
people  have  to  wait,  he  continued,  they  are 
supposed  to  receive  food  stamps  in  the 
interim.  "But  that  doesn't  usually  happen  in 
San  Francisco.  They  send  them  out  to 
private  food  programs  which  are  in  effect 
subsidizing  the  welfare  system.  Private 
agencies  shouldn't  be  used  that  way.  They 
should  only  be  used  as  a  last  resort." 

Aslanian  went  on  to  say  that  the  San 


Francisco  Department  of  Social  Services  is 
acting  against  the  law  when  it  tells  AFDC 
applicants  they  must  have  a  fixed  address  to 
be  eligible  for  aid.  "The  regulations  are 
crystal  clear  on  this,"  he  said.  "How  can 
they  find  a  place  to  live  until  they  have  their 
beneftts?  I  told  the  Mayor  about  this  a  year 
ago  and  suggested  she  clean  up  her  own 
house  before  she  asked  the  community  to 
pitch  in  with  food  and  money.  But  as  far  as  I 
know  the  City  still  is  not  complying  with  the 
law." 

Mikell  Strange  held  out  as  long  as  he  could 
before  applying  for  AFDC  for  himself  and 
his  12-year-old  son,  Augustine,  because  he 
thought  he'd  be  able  to  find  a  new  job. 
Strange  is  a  cab  driver  who  was  laid  off  in 
January  after  getting  five  tickets  in  two  years. 


me  to  believe  what's  happened  to  me.  I'm 
used  to  making  more  money  in  a  day  than  I 
get  in  two  weeks  on  AFDC.  And  I  find 
myself  living  in  a  neighborhood  I  wouldn't 
even  drive  through  when  I  was  working." 

The  worst  part,  according  to  Strange,  is 
having  to  stay  around  the  apartment  be- 
cause there  is  no  money  to  do  anything  else. 
'  'I  used  to  take  Augustine  everywhere  —  the 
Russian  River,  the  beach,  Lake  Berryessa, 
Great  America,  Santa  Cruz.  We  were  always 
on  the  go.  Now  we  stay  home  all  the  time, 
and  I'm  sure  he  isn't  too  happy  about  that." 

He  is  incensed  that  most  politicians  ap- 
parently are  unconcerned  at  the  plight  of 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  scale. 
"If  Reagan  had  to  spend  six  months  on 


Mikell  Strange  and 

"I'm  used  to  making  my  own  money  and 
going  on  welfare  was  a  real  come-down," 
said  Strange.  "It's  not  a  good  situation  for 
anybody  to  be  in.  People  on  welfare  are 
looked  down  on.  I'm  self-conscious  about 
having  to  pay  with  food  stamps  in  the 
grocery  store." 

'Almost  Like  Doing  Time ' 

Strange  and  his  son  live  in  a  tiny,  shabby 
studio  apartment  with  only  the  bare  neces- 
sities. "It's  almost  like  doing  time  because 
this  place  isn't  much  bigger  than  a  jail  cell," 
he  said  with  a  glance  around  the  room.  "I 
feel  bad  for  my  son  who's  been  pretty  brave 
to  stay  with  me  ( Strange 's  other  three 
children  live  with  his  former  wife)  and  put 
up  with  al  this.  But  he  knows  I  sincerely 
want  to  get  back  to  work." 

After  paying  rent,  the  two  must  get  by  on 
$143  a  month  plus  $73  worth  of  food  stamps. 
"It  doesn't  work,  believe  me,"  Strange  said. 
'  'There  are  no  supermarkets  in  the  area,  and 
we  can't  afford  the  transportation  to  go  to 
where  they  are.  The  small  corner  stores 
charge  almost  double  for  food,  and  it's 
tough.  A  12-year-old  boy  can  really  pack 
away  the  food." 

When  the  money  and  stamps  are  gone, 
usually  by  about  the  20th  of  the  month,  the 
man  and  his  son  depend  on  the  free  meals  at 
St.  Anthony's  or  Glide.  "Sometimes  I  fill  up 
a  container  with  food  there  so  we  can  eat 
that  night,"  he  said.  "It's  still  a  bit  hard  for 


son,  Augustine,    photo:  Andrew  Ritchie 

AFDC,  he'd  sure  understand  the  people's 
situation  a  lot  better  than  he  does." 

Strange 's  chief  goal  now  is  to  clear  the 
traffic  tickets  from  his  record  so  he  can  get 
back  behind  the  wheel  of  a  cab  as  soon  as  is 
humanly  possible.  "I  simply  have  to  go  back 
to  work,"  he  said  with  feeling.  "This  is  no 
way  to  live." 

Most  people  who  have  to  depend  on  AFDC 
would  agree. 
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happens  have  been  leveled  by  a  senior 
intake  worker  in  AFDC  and  a  client.  "To  my 
knowledge,  no  one  has  ever  been  cut  off 
AFDC  without  such  complaints  being 
checked  out  by  the  department's  home  visit 
unit  or  special  investigative  unit.  There  has 
to  be  client  contact  before  any  action  is  taken 
against  the  client,"  he  said.  "If  an  indivi- 
dual worker  has  cut  off  a  person  without 
going  through  the  proper  procedures,  I  want 
to  hear  about  it,"  he  declared. 

Both  denying  clients  on  technicalities  and 
cutting  them  off  without  good  reason  would 
be  extremely  difficult,  he  continued,  be- 
cause decisions  to  deny  or  remove  a  person 
would  have  to  be  verified  by  the  worker's 
supervisor.  "An  individual  worker  simply 
can't  do  this  willy-nilly.  That's  the  way  our 
system  works." 

As  for  the  charge  by  Kevin  Aslanian  of  the 
Coalition  of  California  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganizations that  San  Francisco  is  acting 
illegally  in  requiring  applicants  to  have  an 
address  before  they  can  qualify  for  aid, 
Becker  said  there  is  nothing  illegal  about  the 
local  policy. 


Defends  Program 

"overburdened"  with  cases  and  paper  work, 
Becker  categorically  denied  that  harried 
workers  attempt  to  ease  the  situation  by 
denying  AFDC  applicants  on  technicalities 
or  cutting  off  aid  arbitrarily  in  response  to 
unconfirmed  reports  that  clients  are  break- 
ing welfare  regulations.  "It's  very  hard  for 
me  to  believe  that  applicants  are  denied  aid 
on  technicalities,"  he  said.  "If  a  client 
applies  for  AFDC  today,  for  example,  they 
must  be  seen  within  24  hours.  I  know  that  as 
a  fact  persons  who  come  seeking  Emergency 
aid  are  seen  the  same  day  they  come.  Those 
in  emergency  situations  are  asked  to  provide 
us  with  three  things:  Social  Security  num- 
bers for  everyone  who  would  be  covered 
under  the  grant,  a  certificate  showing  they 
have  registered  with  the  Work  Incentive 
Program  and  proof  that  they  have  made  a 
complaint  against  the  absent  parent  —  if 
they  are  not  receiving  the  child  support  they 
should  be  receiving  —  with  the  Family 
Support  Bureau.  We  like  to  have  driver's 
licenses  or  photo  identification  from  the 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  but  these  are 
not  essential.  And  if  a  parent  does  not  have 
birth  certificates  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  they  can  get  those  later  if  an 
emergency  exists." 


"They  have  to  have  an  address,  even  if  it  is  a 
transitory  one,  so  we  know  they  are  living  in 
the  city,"  he  said.  "If  they  are  new  in  town 
and  don't  have  a  place  to  stay,  we  try  to  find 
one  for  them  for  a  few  days  so  they  can  use 
that  address." 

While  confirming  that  AFDC  employees  are 

SF  PLAN  CAMPAIGN 

Proponents  of  a  Nov.  8  ballot  measure  aimed 
at  harnessing  San  Francisco's  wild  city 
planning  are  sponsoring  a  contest  to  identify 
the  ugliest  building  in  town. 

Anyone  can  nominate  a  building  for  $20.  A 
panel  of  architects,  critics  and  local  history 
buffs  will  choose  the  top  five  uglies  and  San 
Franciscans  will  then  select  the  number  one 
scummy  structure  for  a  buck  a  vote. 

The  contest  is  the  brainchild  of  the  San 
Francisco  Plan  Initiative,  supporters  of 
which  delivered  petitions  with  about  17,000 
signatures  to  the  Registrar  of  Voters  July  28, 
almost  twice  the  9,679  valid  signatures 
needed  to  qualify  for  the  ballot. 

With  the  measure  now  on  the  ballot,  the 
Plan  campaign  must  gear  up  towards  the 
November  election.  Without  a  great  deal  of 
funds,  the  campaign  will  be  depending  on 
volunteers  from  neighborhoods  throughout 
the  city.  Door-to-door  mobilizations  to  dis- 
tribute campaign  literature  will  be  occurring 
most  Saturdays  until  the  election.  To  get 
involved,  call  621 -PLAN. 

The  San  Francisco  Plan  Initiative  would 
modernize  and  put  teeth  into  the  city's 
outdated  and  ignored  master  plan.  It  would 
also  require  developers  of  commercial  office 
buildings  to  pay  for  additional  MUNI  ser- 
vices their  buildings  generate,  to  pay  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  for  the 
new  San  Francisco  residents  their  projects 
generate,  and  to  provide  jobs  and  job 
training  for  unemployed  San  Franciscans. 

The  initiative  was  written  by  a  coalition  of 
neighborhood  groups,  environmentalists, 
small  merchants,  ethnic  minorities,  organ- 
ized labor  activists,  and  preservationists. 


Once  an  applicant  has  provided  those  three 
items,  according  to  Becker,  they  can  see  an 
intake  worker  immediately.  Those  who  are 
without  resources,  and  in  desperate  straits 
will  be  given  a  check  for  $99  and  food  stamps 
the  same  day,  the  assistant  director  contin- 
ued. "The  remainder  of  their  first  month's 
grant  will  be  sent  to  them  as  soon  as  the 

UGLY  BIDG.  CONTEST 

"For  too  long,  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
have  watched  the  lack  of  proper  planning 
destroy  historical  buildings  and  allow  a 
march  of  high-rise  office  buildings  toward 
residential  neighborhoods,"  said  attorney 
Sue  Hestor,  a  spokeswoman  for  the  initia- 
tive. "Employees  of  these  offices  need 
housing,  but  only  luxury-price  housing  is 
being  built  in  San  Francisco.  Unemployed 
San  Franciscans  are  also  not  getting  their 
fair  share  of  the  jobs  in  these  projects.  " 

"The  San  Francisco  Plan  Initiative  is  aimed 
at  solutions  to  these  problems.  We're  not 
prohibiting  anything  from  being  built  and 
we're  not  re-writing  the  planning  code.  We 
are  requiring  city  officials  to  put  real  teeth 
into  city  planning  and  we  are  requiring 
developers  to  share  more  evenly  with  the 
city  the  fruits  and  costs  of  development. 

To  nominate  a  building,  write  a  check  for  the 
$20  entry  fee  to  the  San  Francisco  Plan  and 
send  it  to  the  plan's  campaign  headquarters, 
14  Valencia  St.,  SF  94103.  Collectives, 
committees,  task  forces,  caucuses  and  other 
such  assemblages  can  join  together  to  come 
up  with  the  entry  fee  and  can  brainstorm  the 
ugliest  building  making  use  of  a  fuller  range 
of  perspectives. 

Nominations  may  be  identified  by  street 
address,  name  of  building,  or  name  of 
complex  of  buildings.  Deadline  for  nomina- 
tions is  Sept.  24. 

If  the  contest  panel  chooses  your  building  as 
one  of  the  five  ugly  finalists  and  your 
nomination  was  the  first  one  naming  that 
building,  you'll  be  awarded  an  autographed 
copy  of  Coit  Tower,  San  Francisco:  Its 
History  and  Art,  a  newly  published  book 
commemorating  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 


worker  processes  it,  usually  within  a  week," 
he  added. 

"We  can't  give  aid  to  anyone  who  has  no 
address  at  all,  because  we  can't  show  they 
are  San  Francisco  residents,"  he  added. 
"However,  this  address  thing  just  isn't  a 
problem;  we  don't  have  more  than  a  dozen 
cases  a  year  like  this,  and  right  now  the 
number  is  probably  down  to  zero  because  of 
the  city's  homeless  program." 

Becker  admitted  the  City's  AFDC  depart- 
ment isn't  perfect.  "We're  here  to  serve  a 
purpose  in  the  community,  and  I'm  sure  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  We  have  to  work  all 
the  time  to  give  better  service  to  the  people 
we  come  in  contact  with,"  he  said,  adding 
that  he  and  his  staff  are  always  glad  to  hear 
complaints  about  the  quality  of  the  service  it 
offers.  "I'm  not  saying  there  aren't  things 
going  on  that  shouldn't  be  going  on,"  he 
continued.  "But  the  only  way  we  can 
progress  is  if  we  know  what  the  complaints 
are." 

All  in  all,  Becker  is  convinced  the  depart- 
ment "does  a  very  excellent  job.  Our  error 
rate  (based  on  the  amount  of  dollars  which 
go  to  persons  who  actually  are  not  eligible 
for  AFDC)  is  under  1  percent  and  the  state 
allows  a  4  percent  margin  of  error." 

"I  know  many  of  our  clients  feel  we  ask  for 
too  much  verification,"  he  said,  "but  it's 
necessary  because  if  we  exceed  the  4 
percent  error  margin,  the  county  has  to 
make  up  the  difference  out  of  its  own 
pocket." 


The  campaign  will  publish  the  nominees  and 
city-wide  balloting  at  $1  a  vote  will  deter- 
mine the  winner  which  will  be  issued  an 
honorary  demolition  permit. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL:  Dale 
Carlson,  781-7432. 


ANIMAL  FARM 
VETERINARY  CLINIC 
AND  HOUSE  CALL  SERVICE 


DR.  NOAH  STROE 
621-7944    26  FELL  STREET,  S.F. 


The  Bay  Area  Women's  Resource  Center  in 
the  Tenderloin  is  collecting  information 
about  problems  women  are  having  with 
welfare  and  the  Department  of  Social  Ser- 
vices and  seeking  todocument  such  com- 
plaints. Once  evidence  of  abuses  or  prob- 
lems in  the  system  is  gathered,  meetings 
will  be  set  with  local  policy  makers  to  discuss 
concerns  that  have  been  raised. 

Those  will  complaints  or  problems  are  asked 
to  contact  Midge  Wilson  at  the  center,  318 
Leavenworth,  between  Eddy  and  Ellis,  or 
call  and  leave  a  message  at  474-2401. 
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EMERGENCIES 

Police   —911 

Fire    911 

Ambulance —  -  -  ~  91 1 

Suicide  Prevention  -  —   221  -1 423 

Psychiatric  Crisis/Outreach  (10-6)   --  673-5700 

Women  Against  Rape-  -  -  647-RAPE 

Night  Minister  (10  PM  -  4  AM)  -   -986-1464 

Glide  Crisis  Center  (M-F,  8-5)—  -  -   771-4232 

Comprehensive  Child  Crisis  Center   -   387-8700 

LEGAL 

S.F.  Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance  -433-2535 

Welfare  Rights  Unit  433-2535 

Attorney  Referral   -  -391-6102 

District  Attorney   553-1752 

Public  Defender   553-1671 

Victim  /  Witness  Assistance-  552-6550 

Family  Violence  Assistance   861-0164 

Own  Recognizance  Bail  Project-  552-2202 

People's  Law  School   285-5069 

Legal  Assistance  to  the  Elderly  861-4444 

NLG  Lawyer  Referral  Service  ($15  fee)  -  647-5297 

MEDICAL 

S.F.  General  Hospital   821-8200 

St.  Anthony's  Clinic  (M-F,  8:30-noon)   864-0241 

Central  Emergency  (Ambulance)    431-2800 

Haight-Ashbury  Free  Medical  Clinic  431-1714 

Women's  Needs  Center  221-7371 

Health  Center  #4   558-3158 

North  of  Market  Senior  Service  Center—  -  885-2274 

Tenderloin  Outpatient  Clinic   673-5700 

Mt.  Zion  —  Department  of  Psychiatry  567-1711 

Venereal  Disease  Information    864-8100 

SENIORS 

Senior  Information  (M-F,  8-5)-   557-5518 

Seniors  Friendship  Line  (24  hours)  —   752-3778 

Gray  Panthers—-  -   552-8800 

Gay  &  Lesbian  Outreach  to  Elders  (M-F,  9-5)  626-7000 

North  of  Market  Multi-purpose  Senior  Services  -885-2274 

Downtown  Senior  Center  -   771-7950 

Senior  Escort  Outreach  Program    673-8600 

Legal  Assistance  to  the  Elderly  861-4444 

Salvation  Army  Turk  St.  Center  (senior  lunch)  928-7078 

Downtown  Senior  Social  Services  (9-4)  441-8762 

Senior  Dent  (low  cost  dental  service)  -   986-5845 

CHILDREN/YOUTH 

Childcare  Switchboard  (hours  vary)  282-7858 

Child  &  Youth  Sexual  Abuse  Resources   821-8386 

National  Runaway  Switchboard  800-621-4000 

Central  YMCA  Children,  Youth  &  Family  Center  885-0460 

Tenderloin  Child  Care  (under  5  years)   776-341 1 

Huckleberry  House  for  Runaways   621-2929 

Tenderloin  Family  Counseling  Project  781-6738 

Vietnamese  Youth  Center  771-2600 

Hospitality  House  Youth  Services  (M-F  12  -8)  776-2102 

St.  Anthony's  Youth  Drop-In  Center  552-3838 

Legal  Services  for  Children  —   863-3762 

SFGH  Youth  Medical  Clinic  (8-5)  821-8376 


SWITCHBOARDS 

Drug  Lines  (all  hours)  752-3400 

Mental  Health  Info/ Referral  (all  hours)  -  -387-5100 

Haight  Switchboard  (hours  vary)  —  621-6211 

S.F.  Women's  Switchboard  (hours  vary)  431-1414 

Parental  Stress  Talk  Line  (all  hours)   -  441-KIDS 

National  Council  on  Alcoholism  -    -563-5400 

Consumer  Action  Information  and  Complaints  665-1544 

United  Way  Information  &  Referral  -   772-HELP 

HOUSING 

Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic—  —  -  776-8151 

Rent  Stabilization  &  Arbitration  Board  -  -  621-RENT 

S.F.  Tenants  Union  (M-F,  1-5&  M-W7-9  PM)  282-6622 

Housing  Authority  -  -  — 673-5800 

Tenderloin  Neigh.  Development  Corp.  (housing  co-ops)  776-2151 

D.  A.  Consumer  Fraud  Unit   -  -  553-1814 

Mayor's  Office  for  Citizens  Assistance—  -  558-2666 

Council  for  Civic  Unity  (Discrimination)  781-2033 

Human  Rights  Commission  (Discrimination)-  -  -558-4901 

Bay  Area  Urban  League  Housing  Counseling    922-5050 

Independent  Housing  Services  (housing  for  disabled)  — 441-6781 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Social  Security    956-3000 

Food  Stamps     —557-5718 

General  Assistance—  -  -864-0948 

Medi-Cal—  —  -  -  864-0899 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children-  557-5723 

E.  D.D.  -  Casual  Labor—  —  -   557-1238 

E.D.D.  -  Service  and  Industrial  Workers   557-2385 

E.D.D.  -  Professional  and  Clerical  Workers-—    557-3038 

Unemployment  Insurance  -  557-1013 

Catholic  Social  Services   864-7400 

Hearing  Impaired  Program  (C.S.S.)  -  567-0540* 

Inner-City  Outpatient  Services  (drug  counseling)   474-4445 

Refugee  Resettlement  Program  557-6325 

Welfare  Assistance  Program  (12-4,  M-F) —   776-2102 

Friends  Exchange  for  Mental  &  Physical  Health  863-1130 

Swords  to  Ploughshares  (Veteran  Services)  -  552-8804 

Independent  Living  Project  -  -   751-8765* 

Tenderloin  Food  Club  (Th.  11-1)  771-2786 

Heart  of  the  City  Farmer's  Market   621-0422 

OTHER 

Hospitality  House   776-2103 

Streetwork/Drug  Outreach  Program  (under  18)  776-2103 

Saint  Anthony's  Dining  Room  (10-12:30  daily)-  552-3838 

Meals  on  Wheels  -  474-4646 

Travelers  Aid  Society  - —  781-6738 

M.A.P.  (alcohol  detoxification)—   431-7400 

W.O. M.A.N.  Inc.  (for  battered  women)  864-4722 

Women's  Resource  Center  (24  hour)   474-2400 

Jacob's  Well-alcohol  Rehab.  -  — -  -  282-3072 

St.  Anthony's  Casual  Labor  (111  Golden  Gate.M&v/V,  9-1 1 )- 431 -7351 

Center  for  Education  /Iris  Project  397-2023 

18th  Street  Services  (alcohol  help  for  gays)  863-8111 

Welfare  Rights  Organization  397-7121 

City  Prison  -  ~  553-1441  * 

S.F.  Board  of  Supervisors  558-3184* 

S.F.  Municipal  Railway  -  673-MUNI 

North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition  474-2164 

Veterans  Centers  -  -  386-6726  &  824-1 1 1 1 

Economic  Opportunity  Council  771-7100 

*TTY  System  available  for  communication  with  the  deaf 


